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PREFATORY    NOTE 

This  lecture  was  prepared  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  from  the  Alexandrian 
and  Philosophical  Clubs  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  reached  me  through 
my  friend  Professor  Ramsay  ;  and  was 
read  to  them  (with  some  omissions)  on 
1 2th  December  1890.  It  is  printed, 
partly  because  the  writer  has  from  time 
to  time  been  engaged  upon  the  Poetics 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Oxford  work, 
and  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  more  general  treatment  to  some  of  its 
points,  partly  in   the   hope   that  where   he 
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is    at    fault    in    fact   or   inference  he    may 
be    corrected     by    some    who    are     more 
familiar     with     Aristotle.        He     has     at- 
tempted   to  give  a  plain   account   of  the 
chief  judgments  passed    by  a  very    clear 
thinker   upon    the    considerable    body   of 
poetical  literature  accessible  to  him  ;  and 
also  to  indicate  some  among  them  which 
seem     to     be,     in     pre  -  eminent     degree, 
of    lasting    value    and    application.       In 
Appendix     A    are    added    references    to 
passages  from  Greek  and   Latin  authors, 
and  notes  on  one  or  two  questions  which 
called  for  more  detailed  examination.      In 
Appendix    B    is   a    list,  doubtless   incom- 
plete,   of   the    principal    editions    of   and 
commentaries     upon    the    Poetics.       The 
great    literary    merit    of    the    edition    of 
Twining,  and  the  penetrating  scholarship 
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of    that    of    Tyrwhitt,    call    for    a    special 
recognition. 

The  numerical  references  in  the  text 
of  the  lecture  are  to  notes  in  Appendix 
A  ;  the  marginal  references  are  to  chapters 
of  the  Poetics. 


ARISTOTLE  ON  THE  ART 
OF  POETRY 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerufn  cognoscere  causas — 

Fortunatus  et  ille^  deos  qui  novit  agrestes. 

The  short  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Poetry 
known  to  us  as  the  Poetics'^  comes 
into  our  hands  recommended,  even  before 
we  open  the  volume,  by  several  different 
considerations.  It  is  the  work  of  no  or- 
dinary man  of  letters  (though  Aristotle 
was  a  lover  of  books,  and  perhaps  the  first 
who  ever  formed  a  library),  but  of  a  man 
who  might  have  said  of  himself,  as  only 
one  or  two  could  say  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  that   he  had   "  taken    all  knowledge 

for   his   province "  ;    who,   while  dealing  ^ 
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with  the  problems  of  the  physical  world, 
and  with  those  of  abstract  and  appHed 
thought,  and  with  the  conditions  of  human 
nature,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  body- 
politic,  found  his  survey  incomplete  unless 
it  included  those  Arts  which  ensure  to  us 
the  gifts  of  ordered  and  beautiful  speech — 
Rhetoric  and  her  sister  Poetry.  Again, 
this  is  the  earliest  attempt  to  treat  de- 
liberately, and  in  set  form,  the  subject  of 
literature.  The  ground  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  teaching  of  the  rhetoricians, 
by  the  Middle  Comedy,  above  all  by  the 
speculations  of  Plato,  so  lofty  and  so 
penetrating,  yet  often  ironical  and  some- 
times bewildering  ;  but  here  for  the  first 
time  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  office 
of  Poetry  are  asked  directly  and  are  an- 
swered with  authority.  And,  once  more, 
over  what  a  noble  field  of  existing  poetry 
did  the  gaze  of  the  philosopher  travel  : 
Homer,  the  whole  of  Greek  Tragedy, — for 
in  Aristotle's  time  Tragedy,  for  all  creative 
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purposes,  was  a  thing  of  the  past,^ — the 
whole  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  whole  of 
Greek  Lyric.  The  poetry  of  the  world, 
as  we  now  know  it,  is  doubtless  a  fuller 
as  well  as  a  more  complex  whole  than 
this.  Many  languages,  new  civilisations, 
intellectual  forces  unknown  to  the  Greek, 
a  widening  of  the  affections  ^  inconceiv- 
able to  the  ancient  world,  have  renovated 
and  enriched  the  material  which  is  still 
poured  into  poetic  moulds.  Yet  some- 
thing is  gained  to  the  critic  whose  effort 
is  concentrated  on  a  single  language  ;  and 
what  single  volume  of  national  poetry  can 
compare  in  brilliance  with  that  which  was 
open  to  Aristotle — what  in  life  and  in  life- 
giving  power?  And,  lastly,  how  much 
of  the  literary  criticism  of  later  time  has 
been  avowedly  based  on  the  results  ob- 
tained by  him.  Often  his  words  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  his  authority 
claimed  for  doctrines  which  he  never  con- 
templated.    Yet  how  many  has  his  method 
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impelled  to  true  inquiry  ;  how  often  has 
he  been  a  guide  to  reasonable  and  fruit- 
ful judgments  ;  how  many  of  his  con- 
r  elusions,  faithfully  worked  out  in  the 
field  of  his  own  observation,  remain  liter- 
ally true  for  the  wider  regions  in  which 
the  modern  critic  moves. 

I  ask  you  to-day,  first,  to  look  into  the 
substance  and  content  of  the  Poetics^  in 
the  form  in  which  the  book  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  and  afterwards  to  examine 
some  of  the  leading  thoughts  which  are, 
as  you  will  see,  successively  brought  under 
our  notice  in  it. 

In  approaching  the  book  itself  two 
cautions  are  not  unnecessary.  First,  let 
us  not  be  disappointed  if  we  fail  to  find 
much  which  we  may  have  expected  to  be 
there.  The  treatment  (let  us  at  once 
allow  it)  is  severe  and  scientific  ;  there  is 
not  a  very  large  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  facts  about  Greek  poetry  ;  there 
are  few  judgments  about  particular  poets 
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and  their  works.  And,  secondly,  let  us 
be  content  with  what  is  written,  not  asking 
to  read  into  the  words  of  the  Greek 
writer  our  own  thoughts,  formed  among 
surroundings  and  traditions  other  than  his, 
and,  in  some  points,  essentially  different. 

We  will  now  take  the  opening  sentence, 
and  consider  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
the  Author,  with  care  and  close  definition, 
proposes  to  himself 

"  My  design  is  to  treat  of  Poetry  in  C.  i. 
general  and  of  its  several  species — to 
inquire,  what  is  the  proper  effect  of  each 
— what  construction  of  a  fable  or  plan  is 
'  essential  to  a  good  Poem — of  what  and 
how  many  parts  each  species  consists  ; 
with  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  same 
subject :  and  I  shall  begin,  as  Nature 
directs,  with  first  principles."  ^ 

The  several  species  of  poetry  here 
mentioned  are  explained  to  be  Tragedy, 
Epic,  Comedy,  and  Lyric  ;  the  other 
matters    belonging    to   the    same    inquiry 
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are  those  connected  with  the  other  Fine 
Arts,  and  especially  with  Music  and 
Dancing,  or  Pantomime :  the  first  prin- 
ciple, which  is  enunciated  in  the  next 
sentence,  is  that  of  Imitation. 

How  is  this  undertaking  fulfilled  in  the 
book  before  us  ?  Partially,  it  must  be 
answered,  and  too  shortly.  Of  one  of 
the  species,  Tragedy,  we  have  a  full  ex- 
amination. There  is  a  carefully  drawn 
definition  of  Tragedy,  which  tells  us  what 
it  is  and  what  it  does  ;  it  is  analysed  into 
six  constituent  parts  or  elements,  which 
are  considered  in  order ;  and  practical 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  Plot,  to  which  special  prominence 
had  been  already  given  in  the  opening 
sentence.  Yet  even  here  we  shall  see 
that  there  are  gaps  in  important  parts  of 
the  argument ;  as  is  clear,  not  only  to  the 
sense  of  the  reader,  but  also  from  the 
terms  in  which  the  Author  refers  to  the 
Poetics  in  his  other  works  ;    there  some- 
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times  seems  to  have  been  misplacement 
of  material ;  on  the  other  hand  some 
chapters  have  appeared  to  scholars  to  be 
the  work  of  a  later  hand,  of  a  grammarian 
rather  than  a  philosopher.  Epic  poetry 
is  treated  far  more  shortly,  yet  perhaps 
not  inadequately,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Aristotle  considered  Tragedy  to  have 
in  a  sense  superseded  Epic,  as  the  more 
complex  and  manifold  organism  supersedes 
that  which  is  simpler  ;  so  that  the  results 
obtained  for  Tragedy  are  up  to  a  certain 
point  capable  of  being  transferred  to 
Epic ;  and  the  inquiry  need  not  begin 
over  again,  or  be  conducted  independ- 
ently. The  notice  of  Comedy  is  ex- 
tremely slight  ;  of  Lyric  there  is  hardly  a 
word.  About  Poetry  itself,  the  whole  Art 
as  contrasted  with  its  own  species,  there 
is  little  except  what  arises  incidentally  in 
the  discussion  of  Tragedy.  One  chapter, 
indeed,  of  great  interest  and  value,  traces 
the  Art  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and  its 
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development  under  its  several  heads,  until 
its  full  and  final  proportions  were  reached 
in  the  forms  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
But  we  have  no  definition  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  Poetry ;  little  about  poets 
and  their  claims  upon  our  hearing. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  supreme 
importance  attached  to  Tragedy,  and  the 
probability  that  the  treatment  of  the  other 
species  would  be  slighter,  and  that  Poetry 
itself  would  be  approached  through  Tragedy 
and  not  independently,  we  cannot  fail  to 
conclude  that  the  work  as  we  have  it  is 
fragmentary.  And,  in  fact,  external  evi- 
dence bears  out  this  presumption.  In  the 
lists  of  Aristotle's  works  framed  in  the 
second  century  A.D.^  we  find  mention  made 
of  a  work  entitled  Enquiry  into  Poetic  Art 
in  two  books,  of  another  Concerning  Poets 
in  three  books  ;  another  is  called  Didas- 
calice^  another  Difficulties  in  Homer.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first 
of  these  works  is  represented  to  us  by  the 
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Poetics  :  the  existence  of  the  others,  now 
lost,  not  only  testifies  to  the  interest  taken 
by  Aristotle  in  literature  and  its  problems, 
but  also  explains  why  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  much  statement  of  facts  in  the 
extant  book.  Just  as  Bacon  placed  his 
Historia  Naturalis  before  his  theoretic 
work  ;  just  as  Aristotle  himself  collected 
accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  states  before  he  wrote  the 
Politics  ;  so  in  the  case  of  Poetry  the 
book  Concerning  Poets  and  the  others 
contained  the  historical  material  :  that 
which  is  in  part  preserved  to  us  embodies 
his  philosophical  judgments  upon  the  facts 
so  brought  together. 

Happily,  in  spite  of  such  gaps  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  although  we  do  not  know 
how  the  work  was  put  into  its  present  form, 
the  general  argument  is  clear  and  satis- 
factory. I  take  up  the  account  of  its 
contents  from  the  opening  sentence.  The  C.  i. 
general  principle  that  all  Poetry  rests  on 
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Imitation  having  been  laid  down,  the 
various  kinds  of  Poetry,  with  the  arts  most 
nearly  akin  to  it,  are  next  compared  with 
one  another  in  respect  of  this  principle. 
This  is  done  under  three  heads,  treated  in 
three  successive  chapters  ;  the  instruments 
or  means  of  the  imitation,  its  object,  and 
its  manner  being  taken  separately.  The 
process  of  comparison  may  appear  some- 
what mechanical  ;  it  is  supplemented  by 

C.  4.  the  historical  chapter,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  one  very  weighty  and 
luminous,  and  by  one  on  the  special  history 
of  Comedy  ;  and  the  results  are  then  stated 

c.  6.  for  Tragedy  in  the  famous  Definition  : — 
"  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  some 
action  that  is  important,  entire,  and  of  a 
proper  magnitude,  by  language  embellished 
and  rendered  pleasurable — the  different 
kinds  of  embellishment  being  kept  sepa- 
rate in  the  different  parts — in  the  way, 
not  of  narrative,  but  of  action  ;  effecting 
through  Pity  and  Terror  the  purgation  of 
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such  passions  or  tendencies."  An  explan- 
ation follows  : — "  By  pleasurable  language 
I  mean  a  language  that  has  the  embellish- 
ments of  rhythm,  melody,  and  metre.  And 
I  add  *  by  different  means  in  different 
parts/  because  in  some  parts  metre  alone 
is  employed,  in  others  melody." 

You  will  observe  that  this  Definition  is 
in  two  parts.  In  the  first  we  are  told 
what  Tragedy  is,  in  the  second  what  it 
does?  The  first  part  states  the  "  genus  " 
and  "  differentia"  of  Tragedy  :  by  genus  it 
is,  according  to  the  first  principle  laid  down 
on  the  first  page,  a  form  of  Imitation  ; 
the  differentia  is  stated  in  the  clauses  which 
gather  up  the  results  of  the  first  three 
chapters,  and  contrast  Tragedy  succes- 
sively with  the  various  kindred  arts,  under 
the  three  heads  of  comparison  already 
mentioned.  The  second  part  states  the 
effect  or  office  of  Tragedy  ;  namely,  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  Pity  and  Fear 
in  a  particular   manner,  which  has   not  so 
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far  been  explained,  and  which  in  fact  is 
not  explained   in   any  part  of  the  Poetics. 
The  first  part  takes  its  significance  from 
the    word     Mimesis,    or     Imitation  ;     the 
second  from  the  word  Katharsis,  or  Purga- 
tion.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  m^ 
these  two  words,  rightly  understood,  lies 
the    whole     of    Aristotle's     teaching     on 
Tragedy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  theoretical. 
We  will   return   to   them   presently   for  a 
more  particular  examination. 
c.  6.       The    inquiry    starts    afresh    from    this 
point,  and  the  six   constituent  "  parts  "  of 
Tragedy  are  determined.      This  is  done  by 
a  process  something  like  chemical  analy- 
sis ;  or,   if  we  may  vary  the  figure,    like 
that  by  which  the  sections  of  the  cone  are 
derived  from  the  solid  figure,  viewed  under 
different    aspects.      On    the    first   view  of 
Tragedy  you  see  that  it. is  a  performance 
given  before  the  eyes  of  spectators  :  there- 
fore Spectacle  (in  which  term  is  included 
all  that  meets  the  eye — scenery,  grouping 
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of  persons  on  the  stage,  and  the  like)  is 
its  most  obvious  element.  Ask  next  by 
what  means  these  performers  effect  their 
imitation,  and  you  find  that  they  use 
words  and  music  :  therefore  musical  com- 
position and  verbal  diction  are  also  elements 
of  Tragedy.  Ask  further  what  it  is  which 
these  performers  seek  thus  to  imitate,  and 
the  answer  is  that  they  reproduce  the 
actions  of  men,  or  men  engaged  in  action  ; 
men  who  have  each  a  moral  character,  and 
each  an  intellectual  habit  or  faculty,  which 
are  the  two  determinants  of  all  that  is 
done  or  said.  Hence  the  poet  must  repro- 
duce Character  and  Thought  (convention- 
ally translated  Sentiment),  and  he  must 
further  and  above  all  reproduce  the  story 
or  Plot,  which  is  in  fact  the  action  itself ; 
and  these  are  three  additional  parts,  or 
elements,  of  Tragedy.  The  six  parts  must 
be  present  in  all  Tragedy,  though  the  rela- 
tive importance  attached  to  each  may  vary 
with  different  poets,  and  in  different  plays. 
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But  the  order  of  derivation  is  not  the  order 

of  intrinsic  worth.      Plot  stands  far  above 
i 

the  rest  ;  and  for  this  judgment,  which  is 
highly  characteristic  of  Aristotle,  but  which 
must  not  be  accepted  without  reserve,  a 
series  of  reasons  is  given.  Character  is 
second,  since  men  are  only  less  interesting 
than  men's  actions.  Thought  and  Lan- 
guage follow.  Music  and  Spectacle  are 
dismissed  ;  because,  though  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Art  of  Poetry  considered  apart 
from  that  which  is  subsidiary  to  it,  and 
they  do  not  concern  the  critic  or  theorist. 
The  other  four  are  treated  in  order.  In 
connection  with  Plot  the  following  ques- 
c.  7.  tions  are  discussed  —  How  long  should 
C.  8.  a  play  be  ?  What  standard  of  Unity  is 
c.  9.  required  ?  Must  the  incidents  be  true  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  facts  of  the  his- 
torian ?  What  is  the  place,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  of  **  poetical  justice "  ? 
C.  10.  At  this  point,  Plot  is  itself  analysed  into 
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four  constituents :  Peripeteia  (or  Evolu- 
tion) and  Recognition,  which  together  are 
the  distinguishing  signs  of  a  complex  plot ; 
Character,  and  Suffering,  which,  if  unsup- 
ported by  the  other  two,  belong  to  the 
simple  plot.  This  second  analysis,  valu- 
able as  it  is,  may  be  found  confusing,  the 
more  so  as  Character  figures  twice  over, 
once  as  an  independent  part  of  Tragedy, 
once  as  a  part  of  Plot  The  actions  which 
may  possibly  be  treated  in  a  tragedy  are 
then  considered  with  special  reference  to 
their  power  of  working  upon  Pity  and 
Fear.  Recognition  receives  a  very  full  C.  16. 
examination,  cases  found  in  actual  plays 
being  considered  and  classified. 

Under  the  head  of  Character  four  points 
are  noted.  The  characters  must  be  good,  C.  15. 
that  is,  must  not  fall  below  a  certain  level 
of  worthiness  and  elevation  ;  they  must  be 
suitable  to  conditions  of  age,  sex,  or  station, 
like  the  characters  found  in  Nature  or  in 
literature,  and   lastly  uniform  ;  and  again 
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illustrations  are  given  from  Greek  plays. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  passing  that 
Aristotle's  four  rules  for  Character,  or  at 
any  rate  three  of  them,  will  be  found 
in  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  a  work 
perhaps  deriving  much  of  its  detail, 
though  not  directly,  from  the  Poetics ; 
and  certainly  written  from  an  assured 
conviction  that  a  Roman  poet,  writing  for 
a  grave  Roman  public,  must  above  all 
things  study  Character.^ 

The  third  element  of  Tragedy,  Thought, 
is  only  treated  by  reference  to  the 
C.  19.  Rhetoric.  For  the  stage  speaker  and  the 
speaker  of  real  life  must  draw  upon  the 
same  faculty,  to  ensure  that  what  they  say 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  speak.  Thus  Ajax 
about  to  fall  upon  his  sword,  or  Clytem- 
nestra  exulting  over  her  accomplished 
deed  of  blood,  go  to  the  same  storehouse 
of  thought  as  a  real  speaker  in  a  great 
crisis     of    affairs  ;     and     what     Ajax     or 
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Clytemnestra  says  the  poet  must  conceive  ; 
so  that  the  faculty  of  thought  which  he 
appears  to  copy  is  in  fact  part  of  his 
own  equipment. 

The  fourth  element,  Diction,  is  also  CC.  19-22. 
common  to  Rhetoric,  but  is  treated  in- 
dependently. The  various  deviations  from 
plain  or  literal  speech  which  may  make 
words  and  expressions  poetical  are  care- 
fully explained ;  the  treatment  of  Metaphor, 
both  simple  and  compound,  being  especi- 
ally lucid. 

The  account  of  Tragedy  is  now  com- CC.  23,24. 
plete,  and  we  pass  to  Epic  Poetry,  to 
which  the  results  obtained  for  Tragedy 
are,  so  far  as  the  conditions  admit,  applied. 
For  Tragedy  is,  as  we  saw,  the  more  com- 
plex organism,  and  of  its  six  parts  two 
(Music  and  Spectacle)  have  no  place  in 
Epic.  Some  interesting  criticism  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey^  and  of  other  so-called 
Homeric  poems,  is  given  ;  but  the  treat- 
ment is  intentionally  slight.      A   long  and  C.  25. 
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difficult  chapter  follows,  in  which  diffi- 
culties currently  alleged  against  poets, 
especially  Homer,  are  stated,  and  methods 
C.  26.  of  solution  offered.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  Epic  Poetry  and  Tragedy 
are  compared  in  point  of  excellence,  and 
the  palm  is,  on  the  whole,  awarded  to 
Tragedy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  treatise  is  far 
fuller  on  Tragedy  than  on  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  Poetry  ;  also  that  it  is 
partly  speculative,  where  the  phenomena 
of  poetry  are  examined,  and  its  nature 
and  office  determined ;  in  part  critical, 
embodying  rules  for  writing  a  good 
play,  and  for  judging  those  which  are 
already  in  our  hands.  Let  us  look  first 
at  Aristotle's  theory  of  Tragedy,  in  which 
much  of  his  theory  of  Poetry  is  involved. 
C.  6.  "  All  Tragedy  is  a  Mimesis,  and  it 
effects  a  Katharsis''  We  will  take  the 
two  terms  in  order. 

In   a  certain   superficial    sense  it  is    at 
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once  plain  that  dramatic  poetry  is  imita- 
tive, because  it  copies,  or  mimics,  the 
doings  of  men.  In  another  sense,  also 
superficial,  we  can  understand  how  some 
descriptive  poetry  is  called  imitative,  the 
word  being  here  borrowed  from  the  art  of 
Painting.  But  that  neither  of  these  will 
satisfy  Aristotle's  meaning  we  shall  readily 
see  if  we  consider  the  groups  into  which 
he  arranges  the  various  Fine  Arts.  Poetry 
in  its  several  forms,  Music  in  most  of  its 
forms,  are  all  imitative  arts.  To  the 
group  thus  formed  he  presently  adds 
Dancing,  or  Pantomime ;  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  so  practised  among 
the  Greeks,  and  among  other  Southern 
European  peoples,  as  to  attain  the  dignity 
of  a  Fine  Art.^  Painting  and  Sculpture 
are  also,  no  doubt,  arts  of  imitation  ;  but 
they  belong  to  another  group,  and  are 
always  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration 
only.^^  Can  we  then  so  far  attain  to 
Aristotle's    point    of  view    as   to  sec  how 
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Poetry,  Music,  and   Dancing   cohere,  and 
form  a  homogeneous  group? 

You  will  remember  that,  after  laying 
down  the  general  principle  of  Imitation, 
Aristotle  proceeded  to  consider  the  different 
members  of  this  group ;  taking  three 
points  in  the  imitation — its  instruments,  its 
object,  and  its  manner — which  he  used  as 
so  many  criteria  for  distinguishing  the 
several  arts,  and  in  particular  for  compar- 
ing Tragedy  with  each  of  the  others.  Let 
us  take  the  same  three  points,  and  ask 
under  each  head  what  the  arts  of  our 
group  have  in  common  with  one  another, 
but  not  with  Painting  or  Sculpture.  First, 
by  what  means,  or  instruments,  do  they 
all  imitate  ?  Aristotle  gives  the  answer  : 
by  rhythm,  melody,  and  language ;  or 
some  one,  or  some  combination  of  these. 
Now  by  what  do  Painting  and  Sculpture 
imitate  ?  Again  let  him  answer :  by 
colours  and  outlines.  Secondly,  what  is 
it  which   our   arts  have  to  imitate  ?     The 
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actions,  characters,  and   passions   of  men. 
But    does    not    the    painter    also    imitate 
these  ?       Yes,   says    Aristotle,    in    another 
work,^^  but  not  immediately.      The  painter 
imitates  the  outward  embodiment  or  sign 
of  the   passion,   say,   of  anger,    or  of  the 
action  of  an  angry  man  ;  the  musician  or 
poet     imitates     the    very    passion     itself 
Thirdly,  what  is  the  manner,  or  process,  of 
imitation?      The  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  given  by  Aristotle,  but  may  be  readily 
supplied.       Poetry,    Music,    and     Dancing 
all  suppose  performers — one  or  many,  and 
an  audience  or  body  of  spectators.      Paint- 
ing and    Sculpture  work  by  a  permanent 
representation  of  the  thing   intended.      So 
Poetry  is,  like  Music,  but  unlike  Painting, 
an  audible,  direct,  momentary  presentment 
of  the  actions  and  feelings  of  men. 

Again,  the  unity  and  common  basis  of 
these  arts  may  be  seen  in  another  way, 
if  we  remember  that  all  were  developed 
out    of    a    single     elementary    art.       The 
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minstrel  of  early  days  sang  and  played, 
and  the  performance  was  helped  out 
by  gesticulation  or  dance.^^  Song,  says 
Plato,^^  has  three  elements,  rhythm,  melody, 
language — the  very  same  three  used  by 
our  arts ;  which  have  in  fact  come  into 
being  by  the  expansion,  on  different  sides, 
of  the  simple  original  performance  of  the 
minstrel. 

Let  us  now  try  to  understand  what  this 
principle  of  imitation  is  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  shared  by  Poetry  and  Music. 
C.  4.  We  will  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter, 
where  a  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the 
evolution  of  Poetry. 

Poetry,  regarded  as  a  whole,  owes  its 
being  to  two  causes,  both  natural.  First, 
there  is  the  instinct  of  imitation  —  the 
desire  to  copy  the  actions  and  gestures  of 
others  ;  which  is  shared  to  some  extent 
by  the  other  animals,  but  is  characteristic 
of  man  from  his  cradle.  This  it  is  which 
.sets    the   infant   to   delight    in    his   mimic 
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creations  ;    a  picture   familiar   to   us   from 
Wordsworth's  lines  : 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral  ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song  : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Next,  it  is  also  an  instinct  of  man's 
nature  to  take  pleasure  in  recognising 
things  imitated  by  others.  Whether 
Aristotle  intended  this  to  be  his  second 
natural  cause  is  not  quite  clear :  it  may 
well,  perhaps  better,  be  regarded  as  the  ob- 
verse or  subjective  side  of  the  instinct  first 
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mentioned.^''  In  any  case,  the  pleasure 
seems  to  be  derived  through  a  process 
of  the  intellect :  you  look  at  a  picture,  or 
other  work  of  imitation,  and  you  recognise, 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  thought,  that  this  is 
such  -  and  -  such    a    person    or   landscape. 

j^This  gratifies  that  universal  desire  of  add- 
ing to  our  knowledge  which  Aristotle, 
"  Master  of  those  who  know,"  imputes 
without  reserve  to  every  member  of  the 
human  family.^^  The  pleasure  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  speed  and  sureness  of 
the  process  of  thought,  just  as  a  word 
or  metaphor  which  bears  in  upon  us  a 
thought  more  quickly  than  its  prosaic 
equivalent,  is  always  a  vehicle  of  delight.^^ 
But  the  desire  of  imitation,  and  the  pleas- 

'  ure  which  we  take  in  discerning  imitation, 
are  not  all.  There  is  a  further  physical 
cause  special  to  Poetry,  or  shared  by  it 
with  Music  ;  and  this  is  what  we  under- 
stand by  ear — the  charms  of  melody  and 
rhythm,  and  especially  of  that  branch  of 
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rhythm  known  as  metre.  Here  then  are 
two  factors  in  our  nature,  distinct  and 
independent  of  one  another  —  first,  the 
imitative  instinct ;  secondly,  the  delicate 
perceptions  of  ear  :  and  Poetry  is,  if  we 
may  borrow  a  mathematical  word,  a  func- 
tion or  outcome  of  these  two.  Let  us 
watch  the  process  at  work.  In  the  earliest 
and  rudest  times  there  were  those  who 
felt,  more  than  their  fellows,  an  impulse 
which  stirred  them  to  reproduce,  to  them- 
selves or  to  those  about  them,  the  feelings 
by  which  they  had  been  moved.  But  as 
they  did  so,  they  found  that  their  rude 
improvisations  took  an  added  charm  when 
they  fell  into  rhythmical  words  and  move- 
ments and  sounds.  By  degrees  the 
imitation  became  more  refined  and  subtle, 
and  association  gave  fuller  shades  of 
meaning  to  what  at  first  was  mere 
mimicry  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
other  element,  that  of  rhythm  and  cadence, 
was  beautified  and  enlarged  ;  and   at  last, 
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after  several  such  stages  were  passed,  there 
was  no  longer  a  rude  extemporaneous 
utterance,  but — a  poem.  But  the  original 
motive  had  taken  two  different  directions  : 
some  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world 
whose  feelings  overflowed  thus  readily 
were  of  the  graver  sort,  others  of  the 
lighter.  Hence  hymns  to  gods  and 
panegyrics  of  heroes  on  the  one  hand  ; 
hence  rough  abuse  of  a  neighbour  on  the 
other.  The  growth  of  poetry  still  went 
on,  and  both  tendencies  met  in  Homer, 
the  grander  exemplified  by  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  more  ignoble  in  the  Margites, 
a  curious  poem  of  so-called  Homeric 
authorship,  in  which  mere  abuse  had  made 
way  for  that  raillery  directed  at  another's 
weakness  or  clumsiness  which  is  in  essence 
humorous.  And  still  poetry  grew  : 
Tragedy,  with  its  fuller  organism,  was  the 
outcome  of  Epic  ;  Comedy  displaced  its 
simpler  predecessors.  And  each  grew  on  its 
own  ground  ;  and  in  particular,  those  stories 
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of  mythology  which  were  great  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  Tragedy  Hved  down 
those  which  were  slighter.  And  now, 
says  Aristotle,  though  the  full  resources  of 
Tragedy,  in  all  its  branches,  may  not  have 
been  exhausted,  and  future  poets  may  yet 
make  it  stronger  in  particular  directions  ; 
yet  the  process  of  natural  growth  is  over, 
the  organism,  as  we  know  it,  is  complete. 

In  this  paraphrase  of  Aristotle's  words 
I  have  not  read  into  them  anything  which  ■ 
is  not  there  ;  at  least  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  not  to  do  so:  more  likely  I 
have  failed  to  render  many  particulars  in 
his  account,  and  some  qualifications.  But 
the  theory  itself  is  so  strikingly  and  beauti- 
fully set  out  by  Shelley  in  his  Defence  of 
Poetry  (whether  consciously  or  by  coinci- 
dence of  idea  I  do  not  know  ^'),  that,  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  must  ask 
you  to  listen  to  a  few  of  his  sentences. 

"  A  child   at  play  by  itself  will  express 
its  delight  by  its  voice  and  motions  ;   and 
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every  inflexion  of  tone  and  every  gesture 
will  bear  exact  relation  to  a  corresponding 
antitype    in    the    pleasurable    impressions 
which  awakened  it ;  it  will  be  the  reflected 
image  of  that  impression  ;  and  as  the  lyre 
trembles   and   sounds   after  the  wind   has 
died  away,  so  the  child  seeks,  by  prolong- 
ing in  its  voice  and  motions  the  duration 
of  the  effect,  to  prolong  also  a  conscious- 
ness   of  the   cause.       In    relation    to    the 
objects  which    delight  a  child,   these   ex- 
pressions   are   what    poetry    is    to    higher 
objects.      The  savage  (for  the  savage  is  to 
ages  what  the  child  is  to  years)  expresses 
the   emotions    produced    in    him    by   sur- 
rounding  objects    in    a    similar    manner ; 
and  language  and  gesture,  together  with 
plastic  or  pictorial   imitation,  become  the 
image   of  the   combined   effects    of   those 
objects,  and  of  his  apprehension  of  them. 
Man  in  society,  with  all  his  passions  and 
his  pleasures,  next  becomes  the  object  of 
the    passions   and    pleasures  of  man  ;    an 
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additional  class  of  emotions  produce  an 
augmented  treasure  of  expressions  ;  and 
language,  gesture,  and  the  imitative  arts 
become  at  once  the  representation  and  the 
medium,  the  pencil  and  the  picture,  the 
chisel  and  the  statue,  the  chord  and  the 
harmony." 

And  again  : 

"  In  the  youth  of  the  world  men  dance 
and  sing,  and  imitate  natural  objects, 
observing  in  these  actions,  as  in  all  others, 
a  certain  rhythm  or  order.  And  although 
all  men  observe  a  similar,  they  observe 
not  the  same  order  in  the  motions  of  the 
dance,  in  the  melody  of  the  song,  in  the 
combinations  of  language,  in  the  series  of 
their  imitation  of  natural  objects.  For 
there  is  a  certain  order  or  rhythm  belong- 
ing to  each  of  these  classes  of  mimetic 
representation,  from  which  the  hearer 
and  the  spectator  receive  an  intenser 
and  purer  pleasure  than  from  any  other. 
The    sense    of  an    approximation   to    this 
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order   has    been    called    taste    by    modern 
writers." 

To  recapitulate  :  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  poetry  in  imitation,  Aristotle  asserts 
the  identity  of  its  operation  with  music  ; 
since  in  both  arts  men,  obeying  an  imperi- 
ous instinct,  reproduce,  for  themselves  or 
for  those  about  them,  the  feelings  which 
they  have  themselves  experienced.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  that,  upon  this  view, 
taken  in  its  full  strictness,  lyric  poetry 
should  be  the  most  imitative  of  all  the 
kinds;  more  imitative  than  Tragedy,  except 
so  far  as  Tragedy,  according  to  Greek  usage, 
incorporates  Lyric  with  itself  But  there 
is  another  and  more  obvious  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  the  drama,  mimicking 
directly  the  details  of  human  action,  is 
most  imitative  ;  and  the  two  senses  cannot 
always  be  kept  apart.  The  distinction  is 
finely  laid  down  by  De  Quincey  in  a 
paper  on  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  He 
writes  : 
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"  In  this  argument "  (one  directed 
against  oratorio  or  lyrical  drama)  "  lies 
an  ignorance  of  the  very  first  principle 
concerned  in  every  Fine  Art.  In  all  alike, 
more  or  less  directly,  the  object  is  to 
reproduce  in  the  mind  some  great  effect, 
through  the  agency  of  idem  in  alio.  The 
idem^  the  same  impression,  is  to  be  restored, 
but  in  alio,  in  a  different  material — by 
means  of  some  different  instrument." 

And  again  : 

"  If  a  man,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
Roman  saltatio  {saltavit  Andromacheti), 
should  say  that  he  would  *  whistle  Water- 
loo,'— that  is,  by  whistling  connected  with 
pantomime,  would  express  the  passion  and 
the  charges  of  Waterloo, — it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  refuse  him  his  postulate  on  the 
pretence  that  people  did  not  whistle  at 
Waterloo.  ...  It  is  the  very  worst  objec- 
tion in  the  world  to  say  that  the  strife  of 
Waterloo  did  not  reveal  itself  through 
whistling.      Undoubtedly  it   did  not  ;  but 
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that  is  the  very  ground  of  the  man's  art. 
He  will  reproduce  the  fury  and  the  move- 
ment as  to  the  only  point  which  concerns 
you,  viz.  the  effect  upon  your  own  sym- 
pathies, through  a  language  that  seems 
without  any  relation  to  it :  he  will  set 
before  you  that  which  was  at  Waterloo 
through  that  which  was  not  at  Waterloo — 
whereas  any  direct  factual  imitation,  rest- 
ing upon  painted  figures  dressed  up  in 
regimentals,  and  worked  by  watchwork 
through  the  whole  movements  of  the 
battle,  would  have  been  no  art  whatever 
in  the  sense  of  a  Fine  Art,  but  a  base 
mechanic  mimicry." 

We  are  now  led  to  a  point  at  which  a 
new  aspect  of  the  Imitation  theory  comes 
in.  The  word  was  not  first  applied  to 
poetry  by  Aristotle  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  much  in  Plato's  mouth,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  supports  which  bear  up  his 
attack  upon  Poetry.  For  Plato,  poet 
though  he  was,  and  lover  of  poets,  could 
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yet  find  room  for  none  in  his  ideal  State  ; 
and  one-half  of  his  case  against  them  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  Imitation.  You 
will  find  the  charge  set  out  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Republic.  Life,  in  Plato's 
State,  was  divided  into  sections,  like  the 
squares  upon  a  chessboard  ;  and  justice, 
the  characteristic  virtue  of  his  community, 
was  to  move  on  your  own  squares,  and 
never  trespass  upon  your  neighbour's. 
But  the  poet  is  a  trespasser.^^  He  may 
know  little  of  leading  an  army,  or  steering 
a  ship,  or  mixing  a  posset ;  yet  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  equally  at  home  in  all  these 
functions,  and  expects  a  hearing  when  he 
speaks  about  them.  Also,  it  is  unworthy 
of  a  man  to  be  always  speaking  in  the 
person  of  others.  Even  Homer  does  it  : 
yes,  he  is  the  captain  of  the  company  of 
tragedians,  and,  as  often  as  not,  speaks  in 
a  part.  Open  the  Iliad.  For  sixteen 
lines  Homer  speaks,  while  he  invokes  the 
Muses,  and   expounds  the    causes    of  the 
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Wrath.  But  at  the  seventeenth  it  is  no 
longer  Hofner  but  the  priest  Chryses  who 
speaks.  Perhaps  what  he  says  and  impre- 
cates might  be  thrown  into  narrative  form, 
and  Plato  gives  a  sample,  and  perhaps 
this  might  pass.  But  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  Homer ! 

The  attack  on  Imitation  is  resumed  in 
the  tenth  book  from  a  different  side,  in 
connection  with  Plato's  so-called  "  Ideas." 
The  world,  with  the  things  which  we  see, 
is  but  a  counterpart  or  imitation  of  the 
world  and  things  which  really  are.  What 
then  of  the  Painter  and  Poet?  The 
Painter  copies  what  he  thinks  he  sees  in 
the  world  :  not  the  things  which  are,  nor 
even  the  things  which  seem  to  be,  but  his 
own  notion  of  those  appearances.  And  so 
of  the  Poet.  So  each  is  three  degrees 
removed  from  truth  and  reality. 

To  this  attack  Aristotle  does  not  refer. 
Yet  in  basing  all  Poetry  upon  Imitation, 
he  takes  up,  surely  with  conscious  purpose, 
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an  impregnable  position  against  it.  Poetry  i 
is,  not  accidentally  but  essentially,  imita- 
tive ;  it  is  so  because  of  an  instinct 
which  lies  deep  in  our  nature.  Tragedy, 
which  is  in  the  most  obvious  sense  imita- 
tive, is  also  the  highest  branch  of  Poetry  ; 
and  Homer  is  excellent  because  he  knows 
how  to  keep  himself  in  the  background, 
and,  after  a  word  of  prelude,  introduces 
a  man  or  a  woman — always  one  whose 
character  is  distinct  and  individual.  Yet 
Aristotle  allows  for  the  possible  abuse  of 
the  mimetic  impulse.  The  tragedian  must 
not  overdo  his  part,  or  the  charge  of  vul- 
garity lies  ;  and  a  good  play  must  stand 
the  test  of  being  read  at  home,  not  depend- 
ing for  its  success  upon  the  incidents  of 
its  public  performance. 


We  pass  on  to  the  concluding  words  of     ' 
the  Definition  of  Tragedy.     Tragedy  deals  C.  6. 
with   the   feelings   of   Pity  and    Fear,    and 
its    operation    is    defined    by    the    word 
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Katharsis,  which  we  must  now  endeavour 
to  understand.  In  the  first  place,  I  will 
ask  you  to  observe  that  Plato's  case 
against  Poetry  has  another  and  a  stronger 
side  than  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  this  is 
precisely  that  which  is  concerned  with 
Pity  and  Fear.  Homer,  or  one  of  the 
tragedians,  exhibits  a  suffering  hero,  who 
makes  a  long  utterance  about  his  woes,  or 
even  weeps,  or  beats  his  breast ;  and  the 
spectator's  heart  goes  out  to  such  a  sufferer. 
Thus  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature, 
which  a  strong  man  restrains  within  him- 
self, and  a  wise  lawgiver  will  wish  to  see 
starved  in  others,  is  fed  to  satiety ;  our 
sympathy  is  elicited  in  such  a  way  that  it 
seems  a  virtue  to  give  it ;  and  that  nobler 
part  of  the  soul,  which  should  watch  over 
its  mere  impulses,  is  enfeebled  and  lulled 
into  a  false  security.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
along  with  much  that  is  whimsical,  there 
is  a  very  solid  groundwork  here.  "  Passive 
impressions,"   says  Butler,    in    well-known 
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words,  "  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker  "  : 
and  so,  in  a  sense,  the  more  generous  the 
emotions  upon  which  the  tragic  poet  plays, 
the  more  disastrous  is  the  paralysis  of  moral 
being  which  follows.  How  does  Aristotle 
meet  the  difficulty? 

First,  just  as  we  saw  him  doing  with 
Mimesis,  he  directly  confronts  Plato. 
Tragedy,  not  by  an  incidental  operation 
which  needs  apology,  but  in  its  own 
proper  function,  raises  Pity  and  Fear. 
Fear  is  defined  ^^  to  be  the  pain  or  dis- 
tress felt  in  view  of  a  considerable  evil, 
nearly  impending  over  oneself  or  some  one 
like  oneself  And  Pity  is  much  akin  to 
this  ;  only  the  person  to  be  affected  by 
the  evil  must  be,  on  the  whole,  undeserv- 
ing of  what  befalls  him.  Thus  the  death 
or  danger  which  in  a  play  threatens  the 
hero,  affects  us,  the  spectators,  with  Pity 
and  Fear.  Now  let  us  carry  our  thoughts 
back  to  the  poet  of  the  early  world — the 
savage,    as    we    called    him.      He    has    an 
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impression  of  fear  or  pity  fresh  upon 
him,  and  he  wishes  to  reproduce  it,  and 
to  make  clear  to  others  what  he  felt. 
Then  he  will  go  through  in  pantomime 
some  deed  of  horror,  probably  a  murder  ; 
gesticulating  and  droning  a  wild  dirge ; 
and  a  thrill  of  horror  or  sympathy  will 
pass  through  his  hearers.  Thus  he  has,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  imitated 
those  elementary  feelings — in  this  case, 
those  of  Pity  and  Fear  —  which  had 
moved  him.  The  Arts  unfold  themselves. 
Tragedy,  with  all  its  appliances,- — stage, 
actors,  musicians, — does  in  effect  just  what 
the  savage  did  ;  it  copies  a  deed  of  horror, 
and  communicates  to  the  poet's  audience 
the  thrill  which  the  poet  first  felt  in  him- 
self Music,  in  its  developed  power,  does 
the  same  ;  it  reproduces,  or  imitates,  the 
same  elementary  feeling.  Only  Music 
deals  with  a  more  varied  field  of  emotions, 
and  does  not  confine  itself  to  Pity  and 
Fear.       Tragedy    deals    only,   or    mainly, 
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with  those  feelings  :  this  is  possibly  to 
narrow  its  scope  too  much  ;  for  other 
feelings — Admiration,  for  example,  or 
Hope — are  legitimate  motives  for  serious 
drama.  But  in  the  conventional  and 
historical-^  use  of  the  word,  which  Aristotle 
accepts,  suffering  is  essential.  Tragedy 
then  only  exists  in  order  to  awaken  Pity 
and  Fear  ;  but  how  can  it  be  held  inno- 
cent in  so  doing  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  word  Katharsis. 
Tragedy  effects  a  Katharsis  of  the  feelings 
of  Pity  and  Fear,  or  more  strictly  of  the 
tendencies  to  those  feelings,  and  it  does 
so  through  Pity  and  Fear.  No  word  of 
explanation  is  added  in  the  Poetics.  But 
in  the  Politzcs^-^  where  the  place  of 
Music  in  education  is  under  discussion, 
we  find  the  key. 

Certain  kinds  of  Music,  those  namely 
which  are  exciting,  should  be  listened  to 
by  the  young  rather  than  performed  by 
them,  since  a  passive  attitude  is  necessary. 
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For  all  of  us  are  susceptible,  in  different 
degrees,  to  the  power  of  such  Music. 
Watch  a  person  of  a  specially  susceptible 
temperament  when  the  "  sacred  "  melodies 
are  played,  and  you  will  see  him  first 
excited,  then  calmed.  The  reason  is  that 
the  nature  was  before  overcharged  with 
susceptibility :  now  the  excitement  has 
been  called  to  the  surface,  and  worked  out 
of  the  system,  which  is  left  clearer  and 
more  healthy  for  its  absence ;  in  fact,  the 
man  has  been  restored  to  his  true  and 
natural  habit.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
according  to  the  several  degrees  of  their 
susceptibility  to  musical  impressions.  And 
so  too  with  the  tendency  to  any  feeling, 
Pity  and  Fear  being  specially  named  : 
you  may  call  up  the  feeling  by  an  artificial 
process,  and  so  get  rid  of  it.  Notice, 
first,  that  the  metaphor  is  medical  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  result  is  in  all  cases  a 
pleasurable  relief  ^^  "  Such,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  is  Katharsis   in   outline :   hereafter  I  will 
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deal  with  the  subject  more  exactly  in   my 
treatise  on  Poetry."     So  far  as  the  work  in 
our  hands  goes,  this  promise  is  unredeemed  ; 
but  we  can  have  no  doubt  what  the  main 
features  of  the   explanation   were.      Only 
it  seems  right  to  assume  that  we  should 
not  have   a   mere   repetition  of  the   crude 
medical  metaphor  :   it  is  essential,  accord-  / 
ing     to     all     Aristotle's     teaching     about  , 
Tragedy,     that    the    purging    should     be  i 
effected   by  a  tale  of  great    passions  and 
of  a  noble  sufferer,  that  the  feelings  should 
be  elevated  as  well  as  relieved. 

Though  the  explanation  of  Katharsis 
in  connection  with  the  passage  in  the 
Politics  is  given  with  sufficient  exactness 
in  a  note  to  Twining's  edition,^^  yet  much 
misconception  has  prevailed  about  it,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  criticism,  often  valuable 
in  itself,  has  been  based  upon  erroneous 
views  of  Aristotle's  meaning. ^^  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the    question    has  only   been   put  upon   a 
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certain  basis  in  recent  times  by  Jacob 
Bernays.-^  It  is  then  remarkable  to  find 
that  our  own  Milton,  who  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Poetics  and  of  its  Italian 
commentators,  has  expressed  so  much  of 
the  true  sense  in  his  preface  to  Samson 
Agonist es  : 

"  Traged}',  as  it  was  anciently  composed, 
hath  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest, 
and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems  : 
therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power, 
by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terrour,  to  purge 
the  mind  of  those  and  such-like  passions  ; 
that  is,  to  temper  or  reduce  them  to  just 
measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred 
up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passages 
well  imitated.  Xor  is  Nature  herself  want- 
ing in  her  own  efforts  to  make  good  his 
assertion :  for  so,  in  physick,  things  of 
melancholick  hue  and  quality  are  used 
against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt 
to  remove  salt  humours." 

Look  again  at  the  closing  lines  : 
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His  sen-ants  he,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  e'xperience,  from  this  great  event 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed, 
And  cahn  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 

If  the  words  of  the  preface  seemed  to 
sketch  out  the  merely  physical  view  of 
the  purgative  power  of  Tragedy  which  we 
found  in  the  Politics,  these  lines  supply 
that  requirement  of  greatness  and  nobility 
in  the  sufferings,  which  can  never  have 
been  wanting  in  Milton's  thought.  But 
this  side  of  the  operation  of  Greek  Tragedy 
is  even  more  directly  set  out  by  a  modern 
poet : 

What  hinders  that  we  treat  this  tragic  theme 

As  the  Three  taught  when  either  woke  some  woe 

— How  Klutaimnestra  hated,  what  the  pride 

Of  Jokaste,  why  Medeia  clove 

Nature  asunder — small  rebuked  by  large, 

We  felt  our  puny  hates  refine  to  air, 

Our  prides  as  poor  prevent  the  humbling  hand, 

Our  petty  passion  purify  its  tide.-^ 

We  saw  that  Plato's  case  against  Poetry 
rested  upon  two  points — its  imitative  char- 
acter,   its    appeal    to    feeling.       We    have 
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now  seen  that  Aristotle,  without  naming 
his  master,  yet  probably  in  direct  answer 
to  a  challenge  given  in  the  RepiLblic^^  not 
only  admits  the  truth  of  the  two  allega- 
tions, but  makes  them  the  foundation  of 
his  own  theory.  Poetry  is  in  essence  an 
Imitation  ;  it  works  on  and  through  Pity 
and  Fear,  and  purges  those  feelings.  Of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  answer  we  are  not 
now  called  to  judge.  But  Plato,  in  his 
later  and  more  prosaic  work  on  the  Laws, 
had  returned  to  the  attack.  When  the 
tragic  and  comic  poets  come  forward  and 
ask  for  sufferance  in  the  State,  this  is  the 
answer  which  they  receive  from  the  law- 
giver :  "  Excellent  sirs,  we  are  ourselves 
composers  of  a  tragedy, — so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  the  noblest  and  the  best.  All  our 
state  is  framed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
noblest  and  best  life,  and  that  is  indeed, 
as  we  hold,  the  truest  tragedy."  ^^  An 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life. 
The  words  seem,  but  only,  I   think,  seem. 
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to  supply  something  which  is  not  in  Aris- 
totle, and  to  give  a  deeper  and  more 
noble  conception  of  Tragedy  than  his. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  Plato's  last  word  to  the  poets  is — 
"  Go."  And  Aristotle's  word  is  of  wel- 
come. We  will  trust  you,  he  says  in 
effect,  and  we  will  trust  human  nature. 
Our  citizens  have  wholesome  human  ap- 
petites, and  if  you  were  to  offer  them 
garbage  they  would  not  consent  to  feed 
upon  it.  Their  digestion  is  vigorous,  and 
man's  common  food  will  be  good  enough 
to  nourish  them.  Here  we  notice  Aris- 
totle's faith  in  human  nature,  and  also  his 
generous  desire  to  include  in  his  scheme 
all  which  can  enrich  life  and  make  it 
beautiful.^^  We  see  too  his  strong  com- 
mon sense,  as  he  distinguishes  between 
the  thing  and  its  abuse,  and  will  not  use 
the  knife  when  only  regulation  is  needed. 

We  have  so  far  spoken  at  some  length 
of  the  cardinal  pgints  in  Aristotle's  theory 
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of  Tragedy  ;  and  of  Poetry,  so  far  as  it  is 
therein  involved.  Let  us  turn  from  his 
speculation  to  his  criticism,  and  observe 
how  he  deals  with  actual  Greek  plays. 
We  will  take  the  most  concrete  applica- 
tion of  his  principles  ;  and  ask  at  once 
which  are  his  favourite  tragedies,  and 
upon  what  grounds.  The  answer  comes 
quite  clearly  back.  The  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  of  Euripides,  are  with  him 
standards  of  excellence,  to  which  appeal 
is  constantly  made.  Both  are  plays  of 
high  and  manifold  merit,  the  former,  of 
course,  being  the  more  famous.  And 
why  are  they  selected  ?  Largely,  but 
not  entirely,  for  the  interest  and  ingenuity 
of  the  plot.  Take  the  Iphigenia.  In- 
stead of  being  really  sacrificed  at  Aulis, 
she  has  been  rescued  by  Artemis,  and 
made  her  priestess  in  the  land  of  the 
Tauri,  now  the  Crimea,  where  it  is  part 
of  the  duties  of  her  office  to  prepare,  with 
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a  certain  ceremonial,  all  strangers  for  the 
death  to  which  a  barbarous  custom 
doomed  them.  Hither  comes  Orestes  in 
the  course  of  the  wanderings  appointed 
by  Apollo  in  expiation  for  a  mother's 
murder,  and  with  him  his  faithful  Pylades. 
It  is  clear  that  a  double  recognition  is  c.  u. 
now  necessary  ;  for  neither  does  brother 
know  sister,  nor  sister  brother  ;  and  this, 
on  one  side  at  least,  is  managed  with 
extreme  cleverness,  and  with  much  beauty  c.  16. 
of  detail,  and  is  highly  praised  by  Aris- 
totle. Again,  this  is  a  case  where  one  C.  14. 
person  is  about  to  do  a  dreadful  thing 
upon  another  in  ignorance  of  their  near- 
ness in  blood,  and  makes  the  discovery  in 
time  to  stay  her  hand  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  effective  combination  possible.  And 
further,  the  poet  has  shown  good  judgment  C.  17. 
in  distinguishing  between  what  came 
within  the  story  proper,  and  what  was 
to  be  introduced  by  way  of  episode.  One 
very  curious   feature   in   the   play  has   not 
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been  noticed  by  Aristotle,  but  illustrates 
more  than  one  of  his  principles.  Orestes 
and  his  sister  get  down  to  their  ship,  and 
are  making  their  escape  (a  messenger  tells 
us)  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  the 
action  might  be  thought  to  be  complete. 
But  a  wind  gets  up,^^  his  narrative  goes 
on,  which  carries  them  back  to  shore,  and 
they  are  again  at  the  mercy  of  Thoas. 
Thus  the  knot  is  again  tied  ;  and  it  is 
only  loosed  by  the  appearance  of  Athena, 
not  otherwise  a  person  in  the  play,  ex 
machina,  who  announces  that  they  are  to 
go  in  safety,  and  that  Thoas  must  not 
detain  them.  Now  why  is  this  recom- 
plication  introduced  ?  Aristotle  lays  it 
down  that  the  best  plays  end  unhappily  ; 
since  when  all  leave  the  stage  with  friendly 
words,  and  a  happy  marriage  is  arranged, 
C  13.  the  spirit  of  comedy  comes  in.  Now  if 
the  fugitives  had  simply  escaped,  snap- 
ping their  fingers  at  Thoas,  the  ending 
would   have  been   essentially  comic  :   per- 
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haps,  after  the  grave  and  pathetic  scenes 
which  have  gone  before,  we  should  rather 
call  it  burlesque.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  dciis  ex  machina^  a  device  not  itself  to  C.  15. 
be  praised,  enables  the  piece  to  be  finished 
after  all  with  dignity  and  elevation  of 
feeling. 

In  the  (Edipus  most  of  the  same  merits 
are  found.      But  Aristotle  also,  and  speci- 
ally,   praises    the    skill    with    which    the 
catastrophe    is    reserved  ;    it   happens   co-    \ 
incidently    with    the    recognition    of    the 
hero's  parentage,  and   so  gains  in   power  ;  C.  10. 
and    during    a    large    part    of    the    play 
the  action   is   masked,  so  that  every  step 
which    seems    to    bring    CEdipus    towards 
happiness    and    relief    really    leads     him 
nearer  to  the  abyss.      Then   the  character 
is    most    happily    chosen  ;    the   greatness 
and    generosity    of    CEdipus,    taken    with 
his  obvious   faults  of  obstinacy  and   self-  C.  13. 
will,  making   him   the    ideal    tragic    hero. 

Aristotle    censures    a    certain    element    of 
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absurdity  in  the  plot,  namely,  where  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  CEdipus  had  raised 
no  questions  about  the  death  of  his  pre- 
C.  15.  decessor  on  the  throne  ;  but  this,  as  he 
C.  24.  says,  lies  not  within  the  play,  but  among 
the  antecedent  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore is  excused. 

Another  play  which  deeply  interested 
Aristotle  was  the  PJiiloctetes  of  Sophocles. 
It  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  Poetics  ;  but 
in  the  Ethics  ^^  the  author  twice  remarks 
upon  the  character  of  Neoptolemus,  so 
generous  that  he  could  not  abide  by  the 
lie  to  which  Odysseus  had  schooled  him, 
but  gave  in  to  the  noble  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Now  the  Fhiloctetes  ot 
Sophocles  is  a  play  where  the  plot  is 
highly  ingenious,  but  is  itself  worked 
out  of,  and  through,  the  characters,  and 
mainly  through  that  of  Neoptolemus. 
It  is  therefore  a  play  where  plot  and 
character  are  both  conspicuous ;  it  was 
composed  by   Sophocles  late  in   life,  and 
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when  he  had  before  him  a  play  by  Euri- 
pides on  the  same  story,  as  well  as  one 
by  ^schylus. 

The  Choephoroe  of  ^schylus  is  also 
mentioned,  with  praise,  in  respect  of  the 
particular  form  of  Recognition  which  it  c.  16. 
illustrates.  From  the  great  beauty  of  the 
recognition  -  scene  in  this  play,  and  the 
offence  which  some  of  its  details  ap- 
parently gave,  we  could  wish  that  the 
critic's  judgment  had  been  more  fully 
expressed,  and,  it  must  be  added,  less 
ambiguous.^"" 

From  the  selection  of  these  plays,  Aris- 
totle's leading  principle  in  dramatic  criti- 
cism is  now  apparent.  It  is  the  supreme 
importance  of  Plot  This  is  pointed  out 
by  a  great  English  writer,  lately  taken  , 
from  us.  In  an  early  essay  on  "  Poetry, 
with  reference  to  Aristotle's  Poetics^'  Car- 
dinal Newman  writes  : — 

"  Aristotle  considers  the  excellence  of  a 
tragedy   to    depend    upon    its   plot  —  and 
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since  a  tragedy,  as  such,  is  obviously  the 
exhibition  of  an  action,  no  one  can  deny 
his  statement  to  be  abstractedly  true. 
Accordingly,  he  directs  his  principal  at- 
tention to  the  economy  of  the  fable  ; 
determines  its  range  of  subjects,  delineates 
its  proportions,  traces  its  progress  from  a 
complication  of  incidents  to  their  just  and 
satisfactory  settlement,  investigates  the 
means  of  making  a  train  of  events  strik- 
ing or  affecting,  and  shows  how  the 
exhibition  of  character  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  the  action. 
His  treatise  is  throughout  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
form  the  beau  ideal  of  a  tragedy  on  scien- 
tific principles  ;  another  to  point  out  the 
actual  beauty  of  a  particular  school  of 
dramatic  composition.  The  Greek  trage- 
dians are  not  generally  felicitous  in  the 
construction  of  their  plots.  Aristotle, 
then,  rather  tells  us  what  Tragedy  should 
be  than  what  Greek  Tragedy  really  was." 
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The  writer  proceeds  to  examine  three 
plays  of  acknowledged  excellence,  one  by- 
each  tragedian  :  the  Agamemnon,  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  the  Bacchce  ;  show- 
ing that  the  interest  of  the  play  does  not 
in  fact  vary  directly  with  the  elaborateness 
of  the  plot,  since  in  only  one  of  the  three 
can  the  plot  be  said  to  be  elaborate  at  all. 
And  he  instances  the  QLdipus  Coloneus  as 
one  of  the  two  most  beautiful  plays  of 
Sophocles,  yet  one  in  which  the  plot  is 
not  striking. 

We  must  first  admit  that  Aristotle 
fully  and  deliberately  adopts  the  opinion 
imputed  to  him  :  Plot  is  brought  into 
prominence  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
book,  reasons  are  afterwards  carefully 
stated  for  placing  it  first  among  the  six 
constituent  parts  of  Tragedy,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  features  of  Plot  is  much 
more  exhaustive  than  that  bestowed  upon 
any  of  the  other  parts.  And  in  taking 
this    view  Aristotle   is    at  one  with   him- 
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self,  and  his  whole  method  coheres. 
,  Poetry  is,  in  its  operation,  an  appeal  to 
the  feelings  ;  therefore  Tragedy,  which 
makes  this  appeal  with  most  strength  and 
condensation,  is  higher  than  the  other 
kinds  of  poetry ;  therefore  plot,  which 
embodies  the  appeal  in  its  most  immediate 
form,  is  higher  than  the  other  parts  of 
Tragedy.  Let  us,  however,  observe  that 
Aristotle  does  not  really  undervalue  char- 
acter so  much  as  his  words  may  seem 
to  convey.  He  condemns  several  plays 
because  the  characters  are  faulty,  judged 
by  his  own  rules.  He  does  not  name 
any  play  for  censure  because  it  is  weak  in 
plot.  It  is  true  that  he  condemns  all 
which  are  episodic  ;  that  is,  where 
incidents  are  strung  together  without 
necessary  or  probable  connection.  But 
then  it  is  just  in  such  a  play  that  the 
characters,  however  admirable,  are  pre- 
sented with  least  force  and  directness.  Is 
not  the  CEdipiis  Coloneus  itself  an  illustra- 
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tion  ;  since  in  that  play,  so  entirely  re- 
deemed by  the  grandeur  and  tenderness 
of  its  closing  scenes,  the  reader  is  some- 
what distracted,  often  perhaps  offended, 
by  the  number  of  the  persons,  and  the 
unconnected  way  in  which  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  play  they  enter  and  leave  the 
stage  ?  And  Aristotle,  though  preferring 
the  elaborate  plot,  where  the  successive 
scenes  involve,  so  to  say,  ascending  and 
descending  powers  of  happiness  and  misery 
in  symmetrical  sequence,  yet  finds  room  for 
that  which  is  simple,  and  which  interests 
us  merely  by  the  character  or  the 
suffering.  He  tells  us  that  Character  is 
to  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  Plot,  in 
order,  that  is,  to  colour  and  vivify  Plot. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say,  on  the 
whole  view,  that  he  values  Plot  so  highly 
for  the  sake  of  Character,  as  being  the 
vehicle  and  mode  of  its  presentment. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are    inclined   to 
feel  dissatisfied  with  Aristotle's  scheme  as 
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narrow  and  unreal,  partly  because   it   may 
seem    to    leave    little    room    for    the    one 
Greek  play  which  we  probably  know  best, 
and  feel  to  have  more  modern   and   abid- 
ing  interest    than    any    other — the   Pro- 
metheus of  iEschylus  ?       But  in  truth  the 
Prometheus    is    not  faulty  in   plot,   for  it 
has   no    plot  :    it  holds    us    from    opening 
to  close  with  unquestioned  charm  ;  yet  no 
advance  is  made  in  the  action.      Indeed, 
the   Prometheus   is    an    exceptional    play, 
and  proves,  that  is,  puts  to  the  trial,  more 
than  one  of  the  accepted  rules  of  drama. 
Passing  from  plays  to  poets,  we  find   a 
C.  13.  few  important  judgments    in   the  Poetics. 
Euripides  is  the  "  most  tragic  "  of  poets  ; 
that  is,  by  not  refusing  to   have   recourse 
to  the  most  obvious  appeals  to  feeling,  he 
practically  best  succeeds  in  working  upon 
pity  and  fear,  as  it  is  the  office  of  Tragedy 
to  do.      But  this  is  true  with  reservations  ; 
in   his  management  of  the  Chorus   he   is 
unfavourably  contrasted   with   Sophocles  ; 
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and    the    practice    of   introducing    choral 
odes    which    are    unconnected    with     the 
action  —  mere  lyrical  interludes — is   con- 
demned in  Agathon,  and,  by  implication,  C.  18. 
in    Euripides.      The   saying  of    Sophocles 
that  "  he  drew  men  himself  as  they  ought 
to  be,  Euripides  as  they  are  "  is  quoted  ;  C.  25. 
the    context     showing  ^^    that     Sophocles 
describes     his    own    aim    as    ideal  ;     and 
Aristotle    appears    to    endorse    the   state- 
ment.     Agathon   is   mentioned   as  having 
attempted  a  novelty  by  writing  a  tragedy 
with    fanciful    names,    like     a     Comedy ; 
this  Aristotle  neither  praises  nor  blames,  C.  9. 
though    he   points    out   the   advantage    to 
the  tragedian  of  the  old  practice  of  writing 
on   an   accepted   mythological   foundation. 
Few    later   poets    are    named,    one    Theo-c.  u. 
dectes,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Aris-  C.  17. 
totle,  being  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  Tragedy, 
because  it  is  the  subject  of  far  the  largest 
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part  of  Aristotle's  work  ;  and  even  now 
we  must  leave  untouched  his  actual  canons 
of  the  drama  ;  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  inquiry,  in  which  Aristotle  is  followed 
by  such  great  critics  as  Corneille,  as 
Dryden,  above  all,  as  Lessing.  We  must 
speak  even  more  summarily  of  the  other 
kinds  of  poetry.  As  to  their  definition, 
one  half  of  it — that  which  tells  us  what 
each  is — will  be  derived  from  the  definition 
of  Tragedy,  by  making  the  suitable  varia- 
tions in  the  clauses  which  limit,  in  each 
case,  the  imitation.  Thus  Comedy  will 
be  the  imitation  of  a  trivial  or  ludicrous 
C.  5.  action  (and  Aristotle  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  definition  of  the  ludicrous),  but 
will  in  other  respects  conform  to  the 
nature  of  Tragedy  ;  Epic  will  proceed  by 
way  of  narrative,  pure  or  mixed,  and  not 
through  persons  acting  ;  and  so  forth. 
But  the  definition  will  be  incomplete 
unless  we  can  make  clear  what  the  office 
or  function  of  each  kind  is,  as  the  office  of 
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Tragedy  was  to  purge  certain  feelings. 
Aristotle  expressly  mentions  a  special 
kind  of  pleasure  as  arising  out  of  each 
kind  of  poetry,  and  never  to  be  confounded 
with  that  arising  out  of  other  kinds.  The 
pleasure  of  Comedy  is  realised  when  the 
piece  ends  with  smiles,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  walk  out  arm  in  arm.  The  C.  13. 
pleasure  which  the  Epic  poet  effects  he 
does  not  explain  ;  but  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
will  tell  us  : — 

"  And  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh 
unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner,  and  pretending  no  more, 
doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from 
wickedness  to  virtue." 

And  so  of  Lyric. 

What  does  Aristotle  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  about  Poetry  as  a  whole  ? 
He  ventures  on  no  formal  definition.  It 
is  clear  that  Poetry  is,  on  his  view,  an 
Imitation   of  a  certain  kind,    producing  a 
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certain  pleasurable  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings. But  how  to  fill  in  the  epithets  left 
in  blank  ?  The  most  pressing  question 
is  whether  Metre  shall  or  shall  not  be 
made  essential.  The  requirement  is 
omitted  in  such  a  well-known  definition 
as  that  of  Mill  ^^ :  "Poetry  is  thought 
tinged  by  feeling,  and  overheard  "  ;  or  in 
Shelley's,  "  Poetry  is  the  record  of  the 
best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest 
and  best  minds "  ;  or  in  Bacon's,  "  His- 
toriae  imitatio  ad  placitum  conficta  "  ;  it  is 
left  ambiguous  in  Coleridge's,  "  the  best 
words  in  the  best  order."  ^^  How  does 
Aristotle  help  us  here  ?  I  should  say 
that  his  answer  is  clear  :  metre  is  not  the 
most  essential  characteristic  of  Poetry,  yet 
it  would  be  a  misuse  of  language  to  call 
anything  a  poem  which  is  not  metrical  in 
form.  I  am  aware  that,  in  a  passage  in 
C.  I.  the  first  chapter  of  the  Poetics^  he  has 
been  thought  to  say  the  reverse.  But  I 
believe  that    neither  the  words  which  he 
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uses,  nor  the  instances  which  he  quotes, 
in  any  degree  settle  the  point  against  the 
view  of  his  meaning  given  above,^^  and 
this  although  such  examples  of  poetical 
prose  as  the  Myth  in  the  Phcedriis  and 
parts  of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus  were 
under  his  eye.  Conversely,  indeed,  it  is 
true  that  all  which  is  metrical  is  not 
poetry.  You  might  put  Herodotus  into 
metre,  and  the  result  would  be  history  of 
a  sort,  not  poetry.  The  speculations  of 
Empedocles  on  the  physical  world  remain 
physics  and  nothing  else,  though  in  hexa- 
meters. But  elsewhere,  Plato  and  Aristotle 
invariably  assume  that  only  what  is  metri- 
cal is  to  be  called  poetry  ;  nay,  that 
metrical  writing  and  poetry  are,  for  the 
common  purposes  of  language,  convertible 
terms.  "  In  metre,  as  a  Poet,"  says  Plato,^'' 
"  or  without  metre,  as  a  layman."  "  A 
good  sentence,"  says  Aristotle,^*^  "  should 
have  rhythm,  but  not  metre  ;  if  it  have 
metre,  it  will  be  a  poem." 
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But  though  we  have  no  definition  of 
Poetry,  yet  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  lay 
down  distinctions  which  will  help  us  to 
clear  our  view.  "  Give  me  an  example," 
says  a  speaker  in  Plato's  Banquet  ^^  (of  a 
word  which  has  a  general  and  also  a 
restricted  use).  "  Poetry,"  is  the  answer  ; 
"  which  is  a  general  name  signifying  every 
cause  whereby  anything  proceeds  from 
that  which  is  not  into  that  which  is,  so 
that  the  exercise  of  every  inventive  art  is 
poetry,  and  all  such  artists  poets.  Yet 
they  are  not  called  poets,  but  distinguished 
by  other  names  ;  and  one  portion  or  species 
of  poetry,  that  which  has  relation  to  music 
and  rhythm,  is  divided  from  all  others,  and 
known  by  the  name  belonging  to  all.  For 
this  is  alone  properly  called  poetry,  and 
those  who  exercise  the  art  of  this  species 
of  poetry,  poets."  "  The  poet,"  says  Aris- 
totle, is  a  "  poet  in  respect  of  his  imita- 
tion." "  The  poet  should  be  a  maker  of 
myths,  not  a   maker  of  metres."      May  I 
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add  another  distinction  laid  down  by  a 
modern  writer  ?  "  Poetry,"  says  Cole- 
ridge,"^*^ "  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to 
prose,  but  to  science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to 
science,  and  prose  to  metre."  Somewhere 
among  these  three  sayings  has  not  the  last 
word  been  spoken  on  the  subject,  or  shall 
we  ever  be  nearer  to  a  formal  definition  ? 

Perhaps  none  of  Aristotle's  contribu- 
tions to  our  general  understanding  of 
Poetry  is  more  fruitful  than  his  profound 
saying  that  "  Poetry  is  more  serious  and  C.  9. 
more  philosophical  than  History,  because 
it  deals  with  universal  truth,  not  with  that 
which  lies  in  details."  Here  we  must 
notice  that  the  conception  of  history  is 
somewhat  a  narrow  one,  as  it  is  identified 
with  annals  or  chronicles  ;  and  also  that 
Poetry  is  not  to  be  held  really  to  work  by 
any  dull  process  of  abstraction  or  general- 
isation, but  by  the  quick  insight  which 
sees  the  permanent  or  typical  truth  under- 
lying the  casual  and   individual   instance. 
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The  substance  of  the  remark  is  well  given 
by  an  old  English  writer  (I  believe  un- 
consciously) : — 

"  Truth,  narrative,  and  past,"  says 
Davenant,^^  "  is  the  idol  of  historians,  who 
worship  a  dead  thing  ;  and  Truth  opera- 
tive, and  by  her  effects  continually  alive, 
is  the  mistress  of  Poets,  who  hath  not  her 
existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason." 

Then  we  have  an  excellent  account  of 
Metaphor,  followed  out  in  detail,  with 
examples  from  the  poets,  of  metaphor  both 
simple  and  compound.  Power  of  meta- 
phor, he  holds,  is  the  surest  mark  of  the 
poet;  for  it  cannot  be  learnt  or  got  from 
without,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  ability  to  see 
those  finer  shades  of  likeness  which  underlie 
nature,  and  which  Bacon  calls  "  una  eadem- 
que  naturae  vestigia  aut  signacula  diversis 
materiis  et  subjectis  impressa."  Poetry  is 
the  province  of  the  man  of  enthusiastic 
temper,  or  the  man  of  ready  genius :  the 
former  is  readily  fired,  and  soon  touched  to 
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fine  issues ;  the  latter  penetrates  those  deli- 
cate degrees  of  likeness  which  others  miss. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  in  Aristotle's  teaching 
about  the  imitative  character  of  poetry, 
and  its  power  of  stirring  the  feelings,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  essential  part  of  his 
theory.  From  what  we  have  said  above, 
it  will  be  clear  that  what  it  is  and  what  it 
does,  the  imitation  and  the  feeling,  are 
closely  connected  ;  and  also  that  when  he 
says  that  Poetry  is  Imitation,  Aristotle  / 
is  asserting  its  power  to  set  forth  a  special 
and  an  elevated  kind  of  truth  ;  and  is 
answering  the  objection,  dating  from  \ 
before  Plato's  time,^-  that  it  was  nothing 
but  a  glorified  falsehood.  Let  us  verify 
the  meaning  of  Imitation  as  applied  to 
Epic.  After  allowing  for  the  power  which 
lies  in  mere  eloquence  and  rhythm,  and 
for  the  subtler  charm  of  association,  is  it 
not  still  the  simple  elementary  feelings 
upon  which  the  epic  poet  plays,  reproduc- 
ing and  imitating  them  ?      Take  the  most 
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familiar  instances  from  the  Latin  Epic, 
understanding  the  word  in  Aristotle's 
enlarged  sense.  Read  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  or  of  the  deaths  of  Turnus 
and  Camilla,  for  pity  and  for  fear.  Read 
the  burst  of  feeling  in  the  second  Georgic 
for  the  passion  of  pride  of  country.  Or 
take  those  single  lines,^^  which  have  a 
power  beyond  their  mere  words  to  repre- 
sent a  whole  mood  of  feeling  ;  the  passion 
of  pity  in — 

Sunt     lacrimae     rerum,     et     mentem     mortalia 
tangunt ; ^ 

the  passion  of  despair  in — 
Arma  amens  capio,  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis  ;  ^^ 

the  passion  of  panic  and  indignation  which 
breathes  beneath  the  "  drums  and  tramp- 
lings  "  heard  in — 

Ad  confligendum  venientibus  undique  Poenis  ;^^ 

the  passion  of  the  strength  which  stands 
unaided — 

Inconcussa  tenens  dubio  vestigia  mundo  ;'*'^ 
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the    passion    of    a    great    and    generous 

failure — 

Quern     si    non     tenuit,     magnis     tamen     excidit 
ausis.*^ 

Every   mood    of  passion,   and   not    the 

sterner  ones  only,  do  the  poets  call  up  and, 

in   Aristotle's    sense,    imitate  ;    and    where 

this     imitation    fails,    however     wise     the 

thought  or  eloquent  its  expression,  I  think 

we  shall  find  that  we  withhold   or  grudge 

the    name    of   poetry.       Many    lines    and 

passages    there   will    be,  perhaps    even   in 

the  great  poems,  which  will   not  bear  the 

test.      Aristotle  allows  for  dull  reaches  of  c.  24. 

Epic  verse,   where  elaborate  diction   may 

properly  make  up  for  the  absence  of  other 

charm.      But  on    the  whole  view,  and   in 

his  general  work,  the  poet  will  be  found 

to  imitate  feeling  :   he  holds  up  the  mirror 

to   Nature,  but   it   is   a   magic   mirror,  one 

which  reflects  the  deep  springs  of  action  , 

as    well    as    the    action    lying   before    our 

eyes  ;  not  only  the   world  of  phenomena 
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(if  we  may  turn  Plato's  words  against 
himself),  but  the  phenomena  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye  of  genius  ;  that  is,  the 
realities  which  genius  apprehends  and  can 
alone  interpret. 

I  cannot  hope  that  I  have  made 
Aristotle's  conception  of  Poetry  stand  out 
clearly  and  completely,  for  the  subject  is 
difficult  and  our  review  must  be  summary. 
But  I  have  endeavoured  to  touch  upon 
most  of  the  salient  points,  and  to  show 
where  his  guiding  hand  has  helped  those 
who  have  come  after  him.  I  have  freely 
used  the  words  of  modern  writers,  not  for 
the  sake  of  ornament  only,  but  that  we 
might  feel  how  modern,  rather  how  true 
for  all  time,  much  of  our  author's  thought 
remains.  And  as  I  began  by  stating 
reasons  which  made  it  likely  beforehand 
that  the  book  would  concern  us  all,  as 
being  the  first  effort  of  criticism,  as  coming 
from   a    mind    so   comprehensive    and    so 
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acute,  as  based  upon  the  brilliant  poetical 
literature  of  Greece,  so  I  will  now  appeal 
to  authority,  and  ask  you  to  hear  Milton's 
estimate  of  the  place  and  value  of  a  study 
of  the  Poetics.  You  will  find  it  in  his 
treatise  On  Education  : — 

"  When  all  these  employments  are  well 
conquered,  then  will  the  choice  Histories, 
Heroic  Poems,  and  Attic  Tragedies  of 
stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  with 
all  the  famous  Political  Orations,  offer 
themselves  ;  which,  if  they  were  not  only 
read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory 
and  solemnly  pronounced  with  right  accent 
and  grace,  as  might  be  taught,  would  en- 
due them  with  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.  And 
now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with 
them  those  organic  arts  which  enable 
them  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously 
and  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fittest 
style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic  there- 
fore, so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be  repressed 
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to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well-coucht 
Heads  or  Topics,  until  it  be  time  to  open 
her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and 
ornate  rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero, 
Hermogenes,  Longinus.  To  which  Poetry- 
would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed 
rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtle  and 
fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pro- 
sody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not 
but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  Art 
which  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Horace, 
and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castel- 
vetro,  Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches 
what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  Poem, 
what  of  a  Dramatic,  what  of  a  Lyric, 
what  Decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand 
masterpiece  to  observe. 

"  This  would  make  them  soon  perceive 
what  despicable  creatures  our  common 
Rimers   and    Play-writers    be,    and    show 
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them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use  might  be  made  of  Poetry  both 
in  divine  and  human  things.  From  hence, 
and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season 
of  forming  them  to  be  able  Writers  and 
Composers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when 
they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal 
insight  into  things.  Or  whether  they  be 
to  speak  in  Parliament  or  Council,  honour 
and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their 
lips.  Then  would  there  also  appear  in 
pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and 
stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we  now 
sit  under  ofttimes  to  as  great  a  trial  of 
our  patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach 
unto  us.  These  are  the  studies  wherein 
our  noble  and  our  gentle  youths  ought  to 
bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way 
from  twelve  to  one-and-twenty ;  unless 
they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead 
than  upon  themselves  living." 

Such,    and   so    highly    praised,    is    the 
edifice  of  poetical  criticism  which  Aristotle 
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reared.  It  is  simple  in  its  lines,  and  has 
suffered  from  the  ravages,  as  well  as  from 
the  accretions,  of  ages  ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
Master  is  unmistakeable.  If  I  may  be 
bold  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  I  would 
liken  this  work,  not  to  the  lofty  and  intri- 
cate buildings  of  lands  richly  favoured  by 
Nature,  but  to  such  a  homely  structure  as 
you  may  see  in  latitudes  more  northerly 
than  these,  among  the  great  Scandinavian 
forest  tracts,  where  Aristotle's  ancestors 
and  our  own,  the  learned  tell  us,  once 
lived  and  multiplied  as  a  single  race.  The 
house  owes  nothing  to  the  quarry,  nothing 
to  the  mason,  and  but  little  to  the  plane 
or  chisel  of  the  carpenter.  But  every  one 
of  the  timbers  has  been  proved  by  the 
wise  old  builder,  and  found  fit  for  his  use  : 
when  the  parent  tree  grew  in  the  forest, 
it  had  been  fed  by  an  iron  soil,  and  trained 
by  storms,  and  strengthened  by  sunshine. 
The  open  beams  of  the  roof  are  beautiful, 
as  well  as  strong  ;  for  they  are  round  and 
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shapely  in  all  their  length,  and,  being 
richly  coloured  by  air  and  by  vital  juices 
from  within,  can  return  the  deep  glow  of 
the  firelight.  The  tree  was  matured 
through  the  lifetime  of  generations  of  men, 
and  the  building  may  hold  together  as 
long,  perhaps,  as  Time  himself  Enter,  if 
you  have  opportunity :  the  doorway  is 
narrow,  but  noble  guests  assemble,  and 
the  entertainment  satisfies  ;  the  welcome 
prepared  for  all  is  unfailing  ;  and  here  too 
there  are  gods. 
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1  Title  of  the  ^^  Poetics." — Aristotle  himself  refers 
to  the  work  as  ra  Trepl  Troti^rtK^?,  sc.  re^^vyy?.  See 
Politics^  8,  7  (1341  <^.  39);  Rhetoric^  1,1 1  (1372*2), 
etc.  This  title  precisely  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Rhetoric  {Poet.  c.  19).  As  there  was  no 
English  word  "  Poetic,"  and  the  familiar  Latin 
title  "  Poetica  "  was  ambiguous,  English  writers 
early  coined  the  word  "  Poetics,"  following  the 
analogy  of  "Ethics,"  "  PoHtics,"  etc.  A  word 
used  by  Milton  (see  above,  p.  70)  and  by  Bentley 
is  plainly  classical. 

2  Order  of  Aristotle's  Works. — The  expression 
in  the  text  is  purposely  vague,  because  we  have 
little  knowledge  as  to  the  order  of  composition  of 
the  various  works  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  is  it  very 
material,  since  the  oral  lectures  on  the  various 
subjects  with  which  he  dealt  need  not  have 
followed  any  such  order.  It  is  probable  that 
after  writing  the  logical  treatises  and  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Rhetoric^  he  passed  to  the 
Ethics   and    Politics^    that    the    Poetics    and    the 
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third  book  of  the  Rhetoric  followed,  and  that 
the  physical  works  and  the  Metaphysics  were 
later. 

See  "Aristotle,"  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  in 
Blackwood's  series,  and  the  article  "Aristotle"  in 
the  Ejicyclopcedia  Britannica, 

^  Aristotle  was  born  in  B.C.  384,  and  died  in 
322.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  had  died  in  406, 
and  there  are  no  later  dates  of  much  importance 
to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Tragedy.  Aristo- 
phanes, who  had  outlived  the  Old  Comedy,  died 
early  in  the  fourth  century;  on  the  other  hand, 
Menander,  the  great  name  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  not  born  till  342. 

^  See  "  Christianity  and  the  Latin  Races,"  a 
lecture  by  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

^  The  translations  are  in  the  main  adapted  from 
that  of  Twining. 

^  TTcpt  TTOiT^Twv  a  f^' y\  TrpayfiaTelat  T€)(^vr)s 
iroiYjTiKrjs  0L^/^\  aTTopy^fxara  ^OfxrjpcKa  cr\  Trcpl 
TpayioSioiv  a,  SiSaa-KaXiai  a'. — Diog.  Laert.  Bk.  5. 

'^  The  Definition  of  Tragedy  will  be  more  fully 
understood  if  it  is  compared  with  other  definitions 
drawn  by  Aristotle,  such  as  those  of  evSaLfiovia 
or  dpeTirj  in  the  Ethics,  or  this  of  ttoAis,  which  is  a 
KOLViiivia  of  a  particular  kind,  existing  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  : — 

7}  S'  €K  TrXiiov^v  K(ofx{ov  KOLViovta  TeAetos  ttoXls 
yjSrj,  7rd(rr]S  cxovcra  irkpas  rrj?  avrapKetas  ws  €7ros 
eliretv,  yivofxeurj  pikv  o^v  tov  ^rjv  evcKev,  ovcra  Se 
Tov  €v  (rjv. — Politics,  i ,  i  (1252^). 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  Dryden's 
definition  of  a  play,  which  ought  to  be — 

"A  just  and   lively   image   of   human    nature, 
representing  its  passions  and   humours,    and   the 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is   subject,  for  the 
delight   and   instruction   of  mankind." — Essay   of 
Dramatic  Poesy. 

(This  definition  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Lisideius  (Sir  Charles  Sedley),  but  it  was  "  well 
received "  by  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  after  some  demur  on 
the  ground  "  that  it  was  only  a  genere  et  Jine^^''  i.e. 
that  it  contained  no  differentia.^ 

8  See  Horace,  A.  P.  1 1^127,  153-178,  309-322. 
^  tt}?  o/))(^/crfw?  Se  aXX-q  fxkv  Movo-(ov  Xe^LV 
fjLLfJLOvixevoiv,  TO  T€  fieyaXoTTpeTTes  (^vAaxTOVTes  a/xa 
KOi  eXevOepov  aXXr]  8k  eve^ta?  eXacfiporrjTos  re 
€ve/ca  Kal  KctAAov?  twv  tov  crioparos  avrov  p^eXiov 
Kal  pL€p{ov. — Plato,  Laii/s,  7,  p.  795. 

ovTCD's  rjv  T€)(yiT'qs  (o  TeAecrrr^s),  wcrre  ev  to> 
6p\€L(rdai  Tovs  'ETTTtt  €7rt  07y^a?,  cfiavepa  Troteicr^at 
Tot  Trpdypara  81'  6p)(y^(r€u)<s. — Athenaeus,  i,  39. 

"  I  can  deeply  sympathise  in  imagination  with 
the  Greeks  in  this  favourite  part  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  pleasure  I  felt 
in  beholding  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  most  exquisitely  danced  in  Italy  to  the 
music  of  Cimarosa."  —  Coleridge,  Lectures  o?t 
Shakespeare^  etc.,  2,  13. 

10  This  practice  of  illustrating  Poetry  from 
Painting,    and    vice  versa,   is  habitual  in  all  Ian- 
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guages.  Its  limitations  are  laid  down  in  Lessing's 
Laocod?t.  The  following  passages  illustrate  the 
general  tendency  : — 

ttA^v  6  ^ifiwviSrjs  T^v  jx€v  ^(Dypa(f>Lav  TroirjcrLV 
cn(ji)7riJocrav  Trpocrayopevet,  r^v  Se  irol'r](TiV  ^tuypa^tav 
XaXovcrav. — Plutarch,  De  Gloria  Atheniensium,  c.  3. 

"  Milton  wrote  in  bronze.  I  am  sure  Virgil 
polished  off  his  Georgics  in  marble — sweet  calm 
shapes  !  exquisite  harmonies  of  line  !  As  for  the 
^neid,  that,  sir,  I  consider  to  be  so  many  bas- 
reliefs,  mural  ornaments,  which  affect  me  not 
much." — Thackeray,  The  Newcomes^  c.  35. 

"  I  replied,  '  That  he  confounded  the  operations 
of  the  pencil  and  the  pen  :  that  the  serene  and 
silent  art,  as  painting  has  been  called  by  one  of 
our  first  living  poets,  necessarily  appealed  to  the 
eye,  because  it  had  not  the  organs  for  addressing 
the  ear  ;  whereas  poetry,  or  that  species  of  com- 
position which  approached  to  it,  lay  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  absolutely  the  reverse,  and 
addressed  itself  to  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  that  interest  which  it  could  not  attain 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye.' 

"  Dick  was  not  a  whit  staggered  by  my  argu- 
ment, which  he  contended  was  founded  on  mis- 
representation. 

" '  Description,'  he  said,  '  was  to  the  author 
of  a  romance  exactly  what  drawing  and  tinting 
were  to  a  painter,  words  were  his  colours,  and, 
if  properly  employed,  they  could  not  fail  to  place 
the   scene,  which    he   wished    to    conjure   up,   as 
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effectually  before  the  mind's  eye  as  the  tablet  or 
canvas  presents  it  to  the  bodily  organ.'" — Scott, 
Introduction  to  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

^^      (TVjJ,f3€/37]K€      Se     TUtV      alcrOl^TiOV     €V     /JL€V     TOl? 

a  Wo  IS  ixrjdev  xmapy^eiv  6/xo  iw/xa  tols  ry^ecrtv,  olov 

kv     TOLS     aTTTOtS     Kal     TOtS     y€V(TTOt<i,      aAA'     €V     TOiS 

oparois  rjpefxa'  cr^'qp.aTa  yap  kcnt  TOtavra,  a\X  evrt 
fJiiKpov^  Kal  Trayres  ttJs  TOLavrrjs  alcrSqcreuys  kolvo)- 
vovcTiV  —  €Tt  Si  OVK  €(TTL  TavTa  opoLiopaTa  r(DV 
Yjdojv,  dWa  (ry]fM€ia  fiaXXov  to.  ytyvo^eva  a-)(fip.aTa 
Kttt  ^/3(6/zaTa  Tcuv  r^ddv  .  .  .  ev  8e  to  is  peXecrtv 
avT0i<5  €(TTL  p.Lfir) paTa  tojv  -qOiov,  kol  tovt'  icTTt 
(f>av€p6v  evdvs  yap  rj  twv  appoviiov  SucrTrjKe  </)Vcrts 
wcrre  (xkoi'O  I'Tas  aAAws  SiaTtOecrOaL,  k.t.X. — 
Politics,  8,  5  (1340*33)- 
^2  ToTcriv  8'  €V  pkdCTOicri  Trais  (j>6pp.iyyi  Xiyetr] 

Lpepoev  KLuapiQe,  Atvov  o    ittto  KaAov  aetoe 

AcTTTaAer^  cfxDvy  toI  Se  pi](T(TOVT€s  dpapr^ 

IwXttq  r    tvy/xa>  re,  Trocrt  (TKatpovTcs  eirovro. 

Iliad,  18,  569-572. 

Compare  Odyssey,  8,  256,  etc. 

^^  TO  pkXo<s  €K  T/oiwy  ecTTt  crvyKitpevov,  Xoyov  tc 
Kttt  dppovLas  Kal  pvOpov. — Republic,  3,  p.  39^- 

1*  This  view  as  to  the  two  physical  causes  is 
taken  in  the  version  of  Avicenna  : — 

"  Causae  genetrices  carminis  in  humano  ingenio 
duae  sunt.  Altera  delectatio  imitationis  et  usus 
inde  a  pueris.  .  .  .  Altera  causa  natura  insitus 
homini  amor  compositionis  aequabilis  et  num- 
erorum  ;  quum  metra  harmoniis  natura  propinqua 
essent,     propensi     in     ea    animi    protulerunt." — 
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"  Poetica  Avicennae,"  c.  3  in  Analecta  Orienfaiia, 
edited  by  Professor  Margoliouth,  pp.  85,  86. 

It  is  also  taken  by  Vahlen  {Beitrdge^  p.  11). 

^^  Travre?  avOpuiTzot  cf)V(r€L  opcyovrai  tov  elScvai. 
— Opening  words  of  the  Metaphysics. 

^^  TO  ya^  fxav6dv€iv  po.8LU)<i  i)8v  (f>vcr€L  Tracrtv  ecrTf 
Ttt  8e  ovofxara  a-rj/xaLveL  TfwcTTe  ocra  rwv  ovofxaTCDV 
TTOiei  Tj/XLV  fidB-qcTLV  y]8i(TTa.  .  .  .  dvayKYj  8rj,  Kal 
Xi^LV  KOi  evOvfxy^/jLaTa  ravTa  e'lvai  dcrreia,  ocra 
TToui  rjfiLV  fxdOrj(TLV  Ta;(€tai/. — R/ief.  3,  10(1410 
d.  10). 

1"  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry  was  written  in  the 
year  1821,  being  an  answer  to  Peacock's  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry.  It  was  not  published  till  some 
years  after  the  author's  death 

18  u  <  gu^  tiie  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  be  acquainted  Hkewise 
with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  character  requires 
that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of  every 
condition  ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the  passions  in 
all  their  combinations,  and  trace  the  changes  of 
the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified  by  various 
institutions  and  accidental  influences  of  climate  or 
custom,  from  the  sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the 
despondence  of  decrepitude.  He  must  divest  him- 
self of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country  ;  he 
must  consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted 
and  invariable  state  ;  he  must  disregard  present 
laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and  trans- 
cendental truths,  which  will  alway  be  the  same  ; 
he  must  therefore  content  himself  with  the  slow 
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progress  of  his  name  ;  contemn  the  applause  of  his 
own  time,  and  commit  his  claim  to  the  justice  of 
posterity.  He  must  write  as  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  and  the  legislator  of  mankind,  and  consider 
himself  as  presiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners 
of  future  generations  ;  as  a  being  superior  to  time 
and  place. 

"'His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end;  he  must    t 
know  many  languages   and  many  sciences  ;    and 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts,  must, 
by  incessant  practice,  familiarise  to  himself  every 
delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony.' 

"  Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and  was 
proceeding  to  aggrandise  his  own  profession,  when 
the  prince  cried  out,  '  Enough  !  thou  hast  con- 
vinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a 
poet.'" — Johnson,  7?^zj'j^/<2j',  chaps.  lo,  ii.  ^ 

19  Rhct.  2,  5  (1382*21). 

2^  ^pvvL\ov  KOL  Aio-^vAoL)  Trjv  TpayipBiav  €is 
fjivOovs  Kttt  Trddrj  TrpoayovTiDV. — Plutarch,  Quccst. 
Syinp.  I,  5. 

"  Chaucer's  Monk  had  the  true  Aristotelic  idea 
of  Tragedy  : — 

Tragedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie, 
As  old  bookes  maken  us  memorie, 
Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperitee 
And  \%  yf alien  out  of  high  degree 
In  to  miserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly. 

But   the   Knight  and  the   Host   were  among   the 
^earat  ASeENElS. 

Ho  !  quod  the  knight,  good  sire,  no  more  of  this  : 

That  ye  have  said  is  x\^\.  ynough  ywis, 
G 
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And  mochel  more  ;  for  litel  hevinesse 

Is  right  enough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 

I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese  [uneasiness] 

Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese. 

To  heren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas  ! 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas. 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  powre  estat, 

And  climbeth,  and  wexeth  fortunat. 

And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee  : 

Swiche  thin  is  gladsom ,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

And  of  swiche  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle." 

From  Twining's  note  loo.  (The  italics,  etc., 
are  his.) 

21  Politics,  8,  7  (1 341 '^39). 

Ktti  Tracrt  ytyvecrc/at  tivo.  Kauapcnv  Kai 
KOvcf)i^€aOaL  fxeO'  rjSovrjs'  o/jlolids  Se  Kal  ra  /xeXrj  to. 
KauapTLKa  irapkyjei  yapav  afSXal^rj  tols  dvOpwirocs. 
— Politics,  I.e. 

23  Twining,  note  45.  He  quotes  and  carefully 
examines  the  passage  of  the  Politics,  remarking  that 
the  Abbe  Batteux  is  the  only  commentator  known 
to  himself  who  had  paid  a  proper  attention  to  this 
passage.  The  note  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  be 
given  here,  and  cannot  fairly  be  represented  by  an 
extract.  He  does  not  in  this  passage,  though 
he  does  elsewhere,  mention  the  excellent  Com- 
mentary of  Robortelli  (published  in  1547),  the 
importance  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Professor  Veitch.  Robortelli  refers  to  the  passage 
of  the  Politics,  in  speaking  of  the  KdOap(rL<s  effected 
by  Tragedy  ;  but  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  term 
of  a  certain  training  and  direction  of  the  feelings  of 
pity  and    fear,   and  of   a    fortitude    shown   under 
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actual  misfortunes,   when  those   who   suffer   have 
been   accustomed   to   see  that  worse  things  have 
befallen  others.      He  quotes  from  the  Comic  poet 
Timocles  the  lines  (found  in  Athenaeus,  Bk.  5)  : — 
(5  rav,  a.KOV(rov  €i  ri  (tol  /xeAAw  Aeyeiv. 

aLv0p(D7r6<i   icTTL   ^WOV   eTTiTTOVOV   <f)V(T€L, 

Kttt  TToAAa  XvTT'qp '  6  /3to<i  iv  kaVTii)  <f)€p€L. 
7rapa\pv)(^a<;  ovv  (fipovTiSoiv  dvevparo 
ravTas'  6  yap  vov?  twv  lOitov  XqOqv  Xa/Siov 
TT/Dos  dWoTpto}  T€  xj/v^ayioy-qOels  irdOeL, 
fieO^  rjBovrj<s  avr^A^e  TratSevdels  dfxa. 
TOV<i  yap  T/DaywSovs  irpioTov,  el  f^ovXei,  (TKoirei, 
0)9  locfieXovcri  rravTas.      o  /xev  wv  yap  irevrjs 
7rT(o)(OTe/30v  avTOV  KarajuLadibv  tov  T>yAe<^oi' 
yevofievov  yjSrj  rrjv  Treviav  paov  (fiepet. 
6  voa-iov  TL  [xaviKov   AXK/xcdiv'  kcrKixpaTO. 
ocfiOaXfjLLa  Tt9,  elcrl  ^tvetSat  TvcjiXoi. 
reOvrjKe  tw  Trais,  rj  ^^Lo/Srj  K€Kov(f)LK€v. 

^(CuAoS  TtS   €(TTL,    TOV  'I'lAoKTT^TT^V   O/JCl. 

yepoiv  Tt9  (XTV^et,  Karepiadev  tov  Olvea. 
diravTa  yap  rd  /zet^ov'  t^  irkirovOk  tls 
dTV\rjp.aT   aAAots  yeyovoT^  evvoovp.evo'; 

TttS  aVT09  aVTOU  (TVjX(^Opd<i  yJtTOV  (TT€V€L. 

(See  Professor  Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek 
Literature^  13,  p.  405,  note  i.) 

The  thought  recurs  in  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  : 

"  At  first  tragedies  were  brought  on  the  stage  as 
means  of  reminding  men  of  the  things  which 
happen  to  them,  and  that  it  is  according  to  nature 
for   things    to   happen    so,    and    that,   if   you   are 
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delighted  with  what  is  shown  on  the  stage,  you 
should  not  be  troubled  with  that  which  takes  place 
on  the  larger  stage.  For  you  see  that  these  things 
must  be  acomplished  thus,  and  that  even  they  bear 
them  who  cry  out  '  O  Cithaeron  ! '  " — 1 1,  6,  Long's 
translation. 

24  Thus  Dr.  Johnson,  while  touching  upon  Aris- 
totle's point  in  his  own  vigorous  explanation,  goes 
on  to  assume  that  all  the  passions,  and  not  pity 
and  fear  only,  are  to  be  purified  by  admixtitre  with 
pity  and  fear. 

"  I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  Ai't  of 
Poetry^  of  Kd6ap(rL<5  twv  TraOrjixaTOJv,  the  purging 
of  the  passions  as  the  purpose  of  tragedy.  '  But 
how  are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terror  and 
pity  ? '  said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance. 
.  .  .  Johnson,  '  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider 
what  is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  original 
sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human 
body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imper- 
fection. The  passions  are  the  great  movers 
of  human  actions  ;  but  they  are  mixed  with  such 
impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
purged  or  refined  by  means  of  terror  and  pity. 
For  instance,  ambition  is  a  noble  passion,  but  by 
seeing  upon  the  stage,  that  a  man  who  is  so 
excessively  ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  in- 
justice IS  punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same  manner 
a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is  necessary  ;  but 
if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the 
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object    of   it,    and    are    taught    to   moderate  that 
passion." — Boswell's    Life^  ann.  1776. 

Lessing  {Dramaturgies  No.  48)  explains  the 
purgation  of  pity  and  fear  to  mean  the  reduction 
of  the  extreme  of  either  feeHng,  whether  in  excess 
or  in  defect,  to  the  mean.  He  found  a  "  but " 
(aAAa)  in  his  text,  introducing  the  last  clause  of 
the  definition,  and  is  at  pains  to  explain  this  by 
a  special  antithesis  between  narrative  and  dramatic 
poetry,  the  latter  alone  being  sufficiently  vivid  to 
affect  the  passion  in  the  desired  manner. 

Goethe  {Nachlese  zu  Aristoteles  Poetik^  1826) 
refuses  to  allow  any  moral  import  to  the  term 
KadapcTLs,  which  he  explains  of  the  compensation 
made,  in  a  tragedy  regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  the  hero's  sufferings  at  its  close.  Referring 
to  the  passage  of  the  Politics^  he  understands 
two  kinds  of  music  to  be  there  intended,  one 
which  excites,  another  which  tranquillises. 

25  Grti7idzuge  der  verlore7ien  Abhandlung  des 
Aristoteles  iiber  Wirkiing  der  Tragodie,  1857. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

Bemays  did  not  discover  the  bearing  of  the 
Politics  passage  upon  the  Kadapcns  of  Tragedy  ; 
for,  as  has  been  shown,  this  was  understood  by 
Robortelli  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  by  the 
Ahh6  Batteux  and  by  Twining,  Bemays  points 
out  that  the  passage  was  known  to  Lessing 
and  to  Goethe,  though  turned  to  little  account 
by  either.  Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Goethe's 
remarks  he  makes  fitting  recognition.      He  men- 
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tions  with  satisfaction  Milton's  appreciation  of 
Aristotle's  meaning,  and  excuses  the  poet's  ren- 
dering of  KOiOapcri's  by  "  lustratio,"  as  being 
probably  the  work  of  a  secretary.  The  main 
points  in  Bernays'  view,  as  contained  in  his  paper 
of  1857  and  his  letter  to  L.  Spengel  of  1859,  may 
be  thus  summarised  : — 

(i)  KaOafycri^  in  its  aesthetic  use,  is  a  term 
coined  by  Aristotle,  and  bears  a  specific  sense. 

(2)  The  key  to  this  sense  is  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  the  passage  of  the  Politics^  where  the  Kadapa-Ls 
effected  by  certain  kinds  of  music  is  defined. 

(3)  The  object  of  Aristotle  in  that  passage  is 
not  moral  improvement ;  for  he  expressly  finds 
room  for  the  lower  kinds  of  music  which  Plato 
rejects. 

(4)  The  specific  meaning  which  he  intended 
for  Kd9apcri<s  is  (not  sacrificial  or  expiatory,  but) 
medical  or  pathological, 

(5)  The  patients  are  men,  not  feelings  :  iraOrnxa 
being  the  condition  of  the  TraOyjTtKos,  the  person 
who  has  a  tendency  towards  any  irdOos.  (It  is 
not  certain  that  this  distinction  between  Trddrj  and 
TraOi^fMaTa  can  be  maintained.) 

(6)  TOLovT(ov,  in  the  Definition  of  Tragedy, 
means  toiovtwv,  not  rovnov  /cat  tolovtiov. 

(7)  Later  Greek  literature,  and  especially  the 
works  of  the  Neoplatonists,  shows  that  Kadapa-i^, 
as  an  Aristotelian  term,  was  accepted  in  the  patho- 
logical sense. 

Not   the   least   interesting  feature   in   Bernays' 
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study  is  his  confidence  that  the  complete  Poetics 
will  some  day  be  restored  to  us.  When  that  day 
comes,  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristotle's  doctrine 
will  be  approved  as  no  mere  phrase,  but  a  well- 
reasoned  and  responsible  judgment  ;  and  only 
less  sure  that  the  correctness  of  Bemays'  reading 
of  it  will  be  established. 

^^  R.  Browning,  Aristophanes^  Apology,  p.   10. 

'^^  ovKovv  SiKaia  ecrrlv  ovrio  Kartevat,  aTToAo- 
yrja-afxevrj  iq  iv  /xeAet  y^  tlvl  aAAw  fxerpo);  ttolvv  fi€V 

OVV.  SoLfieV  8€  y€  TTOV  OLV  KOL  TOt?  TrpOCTTOLTaLS  avT^s, 
OCTOL     fX^]     TrOLrjTiKOL,     (^lAoTTOlT^Tat    Sc,    aV€V     fl€TpOV 

Aoyov  vTrep  avTrjs  etTrei;^,  ws  ov  /jlovov  -qSela  aAAa 
Ktti  d)(f>eXLixrj  TT/oos  Tcts  TToAtTCia?  Kol  Tov  /Slov  tov 
dvdpiomvov  icTTf  Kal  evfxevojs  aK0var6pL€.da. — Rep. 
10,  p.  608. 

This  reference  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Murray,  who  pointed  out  the  direct  relevancy  of 
the  passage.  The  earnestness  of  Plato's  language 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  Aristotle's  answer  is 
conceived  under  an  equal  sense  of  responsibility. 

^°  CO  aptCTTOi  Tcuv  ^evcui',  rjfJi€LS  ecrpev  rpayoioias 
avTol  TTOLrfTal  Kara  SvvafXLV  on  KaAAt'crrr^?  ayu,a  Kal 
ap'umrjS'  Tracra  ovv  ijpiv  t)  TroAtreia  ^vv€crTrjK€ 
p.ip.iqa-L<i  TOV  KaXXixrrov  kuI  dpicnov  /3tov,  o  8rj 
(f)afX€v  rjp.€L<s  ye  ovritjs  etVac  TpayioSiav  rrjv 
dX-qdi(TTa.Tr]v. — Laws,  7,  p.  816. 

'•^^  "  Aristotle  desires  to  give  music,  as  he  also 
desires  to  give  tragedy,  and  even  comedy,  its  full 
natural  verge  and  scope.  He  is  more  careful 
than  Plato  had  been   not  to  impoverish  the  life  of 
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his  State,  or  to  curtail  its  opportunities  of  making 
a  rational  use  of  leisure  ;  he  wishes  its  enjoyment 
of  the  goods  of  civilised  existence  to  be  full  and 
complete." — W.   L.   Newman's  Politics^  vol.  i,  p. 

369- 

3^  Iphigettia  in  Tauris,  1.  1394  j^. 

31  Ethics,  8,  3  and  10  (1146=^19  and  iisi'^iS). 

32  The  Recognition-Scene  in  the  "  Choephoroe  "  of 
jEschyhis. — In  classifying  the  various  kinds  of 
recognition,  Aristotle  assigns  the  first  place  to 
plays  where  the  recognition  is  brought  about  in 
the  natural  unfolding  of  the  incidents  ;  as  CEdipus 
is  made  known  in  the  CEdipus  Tyranmis,  or 
Iphigenia  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  \  the 
second  to  those  where  a  "  process  of  inference " 
is  introduced.  Of  the  latter  sort  he  gives  two 
instances.  One  is  a  play  on  the  Iphigenia 
story  by  an  author  otherwise  almost  unknown  : 
here  the  process  was  exhibited  as  taking 
place  in  the  mind  of  Orestes,  who  reasoned 
thus  : 

My  sister  was  sacrificed  in  Aulis. 

Such  things  run  in  families  : 

Therefore  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  sacrificed  also. 

This  was  overheard  and  he  was  recognised. 

The  other  case  is  that  in  the  Choephoroe,  where 
Electra  recognises  her  brother  by  inference.  The 
two  cases  are  not  identical,  since  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  person  who  recognises  another,  in  the  former 
the  object  of  the  recognition,  who  so  reasons. 
But  it  is  with  the   "  syllogism "  of  Electra  itself 
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that   we   are   concerned.      According   to   Aristotle 
Electra  argues  thus  : 

Some  one  like  has  come. 

No  one  is  like  except  Orestes  : 

Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

All  interpreters  agree  to  complete  the  premisses 
thus  : 

Some  one  like  me  has  come. 

No  one  is  like  me  except  Orestes. 

If  Aristotle  really  meant  this  (which  is  possible 
on  the  words),  he  is  imputing  to  Electra,  that  is, 
to  yEschylus,  a  fatuity  which  is  not  only  not  intended 
by  the  poet,  but  which  none  of  those  who  criti- 
cised the  details  of  the  scene  had  found  there. 
The  passage  in  yEschylus  is  165-182.  I  quote 
the  analysis  given  in  Conington's  edition,  itali- 
cising some  lines  for  convenience  : — 
"  Electra.    Now   that   the   libation    is    over    I   see 

something  new. 
Chorus.  What  is  it .''     How  I  tremble  ! 
El.   A  lock  of  hair  on  the  tomb. 
Chor.  Whose  ? 
El.   One  may  easily  guess. 
Chor.  Tell  me. 
El.  There  is  no  one  here  but  me  who  would  think 

of  honouring  my  father. 
Chor.   No  ;  for  his  other  kinsmen  are  his  enemies. 

El.  The  lock  itself  resembles 

Chor,  Whose  hair  ? 
El.   My  own. 
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Chor.  Can  it  then  come  from  Orestes  ? 
El.    The  hair  is  most  like  his^ 
The  reasoning  is  surely  clear  : — 

Here  is  a  lock  of  hair  put  in  honour  of  my  father. 
No  one  would  have  put  it  but  Orestes  : 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

But  Electra  does  not  choose  to  name  Orestes, 
and  so  expose  her  feminine  readiness  to  believe 
what  she  hopes,  and  find  reasons  for  what  she 
believes  ;  and  in  fact  she  makes  the  chorus  name 
him.  She  parries  their  point-blank  question  by 
saying,  "  I  am  the  only  person  to  make  such  an 
offering,"  and,  "Why,  the  hair  is  just  like  mine  !" 
but  her  own  train  of  thought  is  never  interrupted, 
and  when  Orestes  has  been  once  named,  she  lets 
out  the  conclusion  at  which  she  has  long  arrived  : 
"  The  hair  is  most  like  his." 

The  reasoning  is  continued  at  183.  "I  too 
am  all  perturbed,  and  know  not  what  to  think. 
The  offering  cannot  have  come  from  any  Argive — 
still  less  from  my  mother. —  Yet  how  to  fix  it  on 
Orestes  ?  Oh,  that  it  could  speak  and  tell  us  ! 
May  the  gods  look  on  our  troubles  !  they  can  aid 
us  even  now.  See,  here  are  footprints,  just  the 
size  of  mine — more  and  more  anguish  and  per- 
plexity." 

The  argument  from  the  footprints  is  of  course  a 
sophism  ;  but  it  is  the  sophism  of  a  loving  and 
despairing  sister,  and  when  it  is  uttered  the 
speaker  breaks  down  under  her  feelings.  What 
could    possibly  be   more    true   to    nature  .'*     Now 
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Orestes  comes  forward  and  tells  his  sister  that  her 
prayers  are  at  last  answered,  and  that  he  is  before 
her.  By  a  natural  reaction  of  feeling  she  refuses 
to  believe.  Then  gravely  and  gently  he  rallies 
her  on  this  incredulity.  "  Now  when  I  stand 
before  thee  thou  doubtest,  though  the  colour  of  my 
hair  and  the  measure  of  my  footprints  seemed 
proof  enough  to  thee  a  moment  since.  See  the 
place  fro7n  which  the  hair  was  cutJ^  In  other 
words,  "  Your  original  thought — call  it  intuition  or 
inference — was  right.      It  was  Orestes'  hair." 

This  credulity,  dear  to  a  woman's  mind,  is 
often  marked  by  /Eschylus  :  see  Agam.  264-316, 
483,  484;  Pro7H.  509,  510. 

Now  in  this  scene  it  would  seem  easy  for  an 
Athenian  audience,  so  easily  offended  by  anything 
irrational  or  melodramatic,  to  find  fault  with  the 
identification  of  the  lock  of  hair  or  of  the  foot- 
prints. But  only  malice  or  the  exaggerated  spirit 
of  burlesque  could  so  confuse  the  subsidiary  proofs 
with  the  main  reasoning  as  to  make  Electra  say  : 

Some  one  with  hair  and  feet  hke  mine  has  come. 
There  is  no  such  person  but  Orestes  : 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

And  in  fact  Euripides,  who  has  travestied  the 
details  of  the  scene,  has  not  made  this  mistake. 

In  his  Electra  (1.  502)  the  old  servant  comes  in 
excitedly.  He  has  seen  a  sacrificed  sheep  on 
Agamemnon's  tomb  and  a  lock  of  yellow  hair. 
"And   I  wondered,"  he  says,  "what  man  was  he 
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who  dared  come  to  the  tomb  ;  for  it  was  certainly 
no  Argive  :  nay,  but  perhaps  your  brother  is  come 
secretly."     Here  the  reasoning  suggested  is  : 

Some  one  has  had  the  courage  and  piety  to  place  this 

offering  on  the  tomb. 
No  one  but  Orestes  would  do  this  : 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  the  tests  of  the  hair,  and 
the  footprints,  and  the  garment ;  absurd  enough 
when  stated  in  cold  blood,  and  rightly  rejected  by 
Electra.  Finally  the  recognition  is  effected  in 
the  orthodox  way,  by  a  scar,  a  crrjjjLelov  used 
7rL(TTeit}<s  ev€Ka,  which,  if  serious  criticism  were  in 
place,  would,  on  Aristotle's  principles,  be  con- 
demned as  frigid. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
Sophocles  is  aware  of  the  criticism  which  the 
scene  in  ^schylus  had  provided,  and  is  to  show 
his  skill  in  avoiding  it.  Accordingly  the  argument 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Chr^^sothemis,  the  less 
heroic  sister.  She  enters  full  of  news.  "  Orestes 
is  come,"  she  says.  "  Orestes  is  dead,"  answers 
Electra  ;  "  but  give  your  proof"  "  I  saw  offer- 
ings on  the  tomb,"  says  Chrysothemis,  "and  a 
lock  of  hair,  which  I  am  sure  was  Orestes'.  For 
no  ojie  else  would  have  placed  one  there^  I  k?to'w  ; 
not  you,  not  our  mother — so  it  was  Orestes."  "  I 
am  really  sorry,"  says  Electra,  "  that  you  are  so 
foolish.  Orestes  is  dead,  and  (in  answer  to  a 
question)  these  offerings  were  perhaps  put  there 
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in  mourning  for  him.  So  leave  these  imaginings 
and  be  practical." 

Here  again  we  have  the  reasoning  : 

Some  one  like  Orestes  has  come. 
No  one  is  like  him  but  himself : 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

But  it  is  entrusted  to  the  weaker  sister,  and 
rejected  by  the  stronger. 

Aristophanes,  in  the  Clouds  (1.  531),  says  that 
his  play  has  come  to  look  for  its  sister-comedy, 
"  for  'twill  know  its  brother's  lock  if  it  see  it,"  i.e. 
it  will  be  as  ready  with  its  intuitive  recognition  as 
was  Electra  in  ^schylus — "  The  hair  is  most  like 
hisr 

Can  there  be  any  reason  for  not  supposing  that 
Aristotle  meant  what  ^schylus  meant,  and  what 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  understood 
him  to  mean  ? — 

Some  one  like  Orestes  has  come. 
No  one  is  like  him  but  Orestes  : 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  fault  which  the 
audience,  echoed  by  Euripides,  found  in  the 
appeal  to  the  hair  and  the  footprints,  there  is 
something  to  be  said.  It  was  clearly  a  mistake — 
one  of  the  same  kind  as  that  noticed  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Amphiaraus  of  Carcinus  —  to  put  these 
details  before  so  quick-witted  an  audience ;  and  if  the 
play  had  to  be  acted  again  to  the  same  audience, 
it  would  be  wise  to  omit   them.     And   a  dramatic 
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author   should   not    write   what   cannot   be   acted. 
But  -(tschylus  knew  that  he  did  not  in  all  things 
satisfy  his  generation  ;  and  in  memorable  words, 
where  bombast  is  out  of  the  question,   dedicated 
his  works  "  to  Time."     And  surely  to  the  reader — 
who,  says  Aristotle  again  and  again,  has  also  his 
verdict    to   pronounce — there    is    nothing   in    this 
scene  but  the  very  truth  of  nature ;  that  delicacy 
of   character  -  drawing    which    the    earliest    poets 
[Poe/tcs,   c.    6)  best  attained,  before  rhetoric  and 
elaboration  of  plot  were  made  the  supreme  end. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  only 
case  where  ^schylus  might  have  appealed  from 
contemporary  critics.      "  The  silence  of  ^schylus" 
passed  into  a  phrase  ;  that  is,  his  habit  of  allowing 
a   Cassandra,    an    Atossa,    a    Prometheus,    to    be 
exhibited  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  only  at  last 
to   find  words.      Now  this  offended  the  audience, 
but  there  were  competent  dissenters  from  its  judg- 
ment :  eyo)  S'  €yaipov  ry  aiioTrrj  Kat  fie  tovt  erepTrev 
says     Dionysus     in     Aristophanes    {Frogs^    9i6). 
And  Longinus  (c.  9),  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of 
silence,   not  with   special   reference  to  vEschylus, 
may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  favourable  judgment. 
^^  irpo?  8e  TOVTOt?  ka.v  eTrtTt/jtarat  OTt  ovk  dk-qdrj, 
dXX    tacDS   Set,    OLOV   kol  2o</)OkA^s  ecj^rj  avros  fJ-iv 
OLOVS    Set    irotelvj   ^vpnriSrjv    8e    oLol    eto"t,    Tavrrj 

X.VT€OV. 

"  'Tis  a  speech 
That  by  a  language  of  familiar  lowness 
Enhances  what  of  more  heroic  vein 
Is  next  to  follow.      But  one  fault  it  hath ; 
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It  fits  too  close  to  life's  realities, 

In  truth  to  Nature  missing  truth  to  Art ; 

For  Art  commends  not  counterparts  and  copies, 

But  from  our  life  a  nobler  life  would  shape, 

Bodies  celestial  from  terrestrial  raise. 

And  teach  us  not  jejunely  what  we  are, 

But  what  we  may  be,  when  the  Parian  block 

Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias." 

Sir  H.  Taylor — A  Sicilian  Summer. 

The  view  expressed  in  these  lines  is  probably 
that  which  Sophocles  intended  to  convey  ;  it  is 
certainly  that  which  Aristotle  had  in  mind  when 
he  recalled  the  anecdote  ;  as  is  clear  from  the 
immediate  context,  and  from  the  language  which 
he  always  holds  about  idealisation  in  character- 
drawing  (see,  for  example,  c.  2  and  c.  15).  It  is 
thus  tersely  put  by  Dacier : — 

"  Sophocle  tachoit  de  rendre  ses  imitations  par- 
faites,  en  suivant  toujours  bien  plus  qu'une  belle 
nature  etoit  capable  de  faire,  que  ce  qu'elle  faisoit. 
Au  lieu  qu'Euripide  ne  travailloit  qu'k  les  rendre 
semblables,  en  consultant  davantage  ce  que  cette 
meme  nature  faisoit,  que  ce  qu'elle  etoit  capable 
de  faire."  (Dacier's  words  form  the  text  of  an 
admirable  note  by  Twining.) 

Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry 
(of  Horace),  quotes  these  words  of  Aristotle  (on 
I.  317)  and  gives  another  interpretation.  He 
writes  : — 

"  The  meaning  of  which  is,  Sophocles,  from  his 
more  extended  commerce  with  mankind,  had  en- 
larged and  widened  the  narrow,  partial  conception, 
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arising  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  char- 
acters, into  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  kind. 
Whereas  the  philosophic  Euripides,  having  been 
mostly  conversant  in  the  Academy,  w^hen  he  came 
to  look  into  life,  keeping  his  eye  too  intent  on 
single,  really  existing  personages,  sunk  the  kind 
in  the  ijidividual\  and  so  painted  his  characters 
naturally  indeed,  and  triily^  with  regard  to  the 
objects  in  view,  but  sometimes  without  that 
general  and  universally  striking  likeness,  which  is 
demanded  to  the  full  exhibition  of  poetical  truth." 

He  illustrates  his  meaning  from  the  character 
of  Electra,  who  in  Euripides  carries  her  desire  to 
revenge  herself  upon  her  mother  into  unnatural 
detail,  while  in  Sophocles  her  expressions  are 
more  general.  In  point  of  fact,  Euripides  is  writ- 
ing with  ^schylus  before  him,  and  is  following 
yEschylus  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  murder 
of  Clytemnestra ;  whereas  Sophocles,  very  pos- 
sibly writing  later  than  Euripides,  made  ^gisthus, 
as  in  Homer,  the  chief  criminal,  the  first  object 
of  vengeance  (see  Jebb's  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
Introduction).  Euripides  shows  up  the  weak 
points  in  ^schylus  ;  and  his  own  treatment  of  the 
character  is  narrow  and  "  academic,"  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Electra  in  his  Orestes. 

Bishop  Hurd's  view  is  quoted  by  Lessing 
{Dra7naturgie,  note  51)  with  emphatic  approval, 
on  the  ground  that  the  high  moral  perfection  sug- 
gested by  that  of  Dacier  is  a  matter  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not   of  the   type.      Lessing's   criticism   is 
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contained  in  a  note,  and  is  avowedly  not  worked 
out. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  anecdote^  perhaps  fact,  perhaps  well  in- 
vented, perhaps,  as  has,  I  think,  been  suggested, 
adapted  from  a  passage  in  some  comedy ;  not 
with  the  weighed  words  of  a  philosopher. 

2^  "  Every  truth  which  a  human  being  can 
enunciate,  every  thought,  even  every  outward  im- 
pression, which  can  enter  into  his  consciousness, 
may  become  poetry  when  shown  through  any 
impassioned  medium,  when  invested  with  the 
colouring  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  pity,  or  affection,  or 
admiration,  or  reverence,  or  awe,  or  even  hatred 
or  terror  :  and,  unless  so  coloured,  nothing,  be  it 
as  interesting  as  it  may,  is  poetry.  But  both 
these  definitions  fail  to  discriminate  between 
poetry  and  eloquence.  Eloquence,  as  well  as 
poetry,  is  thoughts  coloured  by  the  feelings.   .   .   . 

"  Poetry  and  eloquence  are  both  alike  the  ex- 
pression or  utterance  of  feeling.  But,  if  we  may 
be  excused  the  antithesis,  we  should  say  that 
eloquence  is  heard^  poetry  is  overhe3.rd.  Elo- 
quence supposes  an  audience  ;  the  peculiarity  of 
poetry  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  poet's  utter  un- 
consciousness of  a  listener." — Mill,  Dissertations 
and  Discussions^  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71. 

"^  Coleridge's  more  formal  definition  should  be 
recorded  here  : — 

*'  Poetry  is  that  species  of  composition  which  is 
opposed  to  works  of  science  by  proposing  for  its 
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hnmedtaie  object  pleasure,  not  truth  ;  and  from 
all  other  species — having  this  object  in  common 
with  it — it  is  discriminated  by  proposing  to  itself 
such  delight  from  the  whole  as  is  compatible  with 
a  distinct  gratification  from  each  component /«r/." 
— Biog.  Lit. 

3^  Aristotle  includes  among  works  for  which  a 
place  has  to  be  found  in  a  proper  classification  of 
the  kinds  of  poetry,  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  and 
Xenarchus,  and  "the  Socratic  Dialogues."  If  by 
the  Socratic  Dialogues  is  meant  those  written  by 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  cadit  qnccstio.  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
dialogues  written  by  a  particular  author  ;  which, 
in  a  fragment  preserved  from  another  work,  are 
named  in  company  with  the  Mimes  of  Sophron 
and  Xenarchus,  the  point  under  discussion  being 
precisely  this,  whether  all  those  works  are  to  be 
considered  metrical  or  nonmetrical.  The  passage, 
the  actual  rendering  of  which  is  difficult,  is  as 
follows  : — - 

'ApKTTOTeXyjs  Se  ev  to.  Trepl  Trotryrwv  ovrois 
ypd<f>€L'  OVKOVV  ov8e  efXfieTpovs  tovs  KaAou/xevois 
2(o<^/3ovo?  /cat  Sevdp^^^ov  fiL/Jiovs  prj  cfiujpev  eivat 
Aoyov?  Kal  fXijxyjcreLS,  r)  tov'^  'AX.e^ap€VOV  too 
Trjtov,  TOVS  TrpioTOVS  y/oa<^evTas  rwi'  Stu/cpaTiKwv 
StaXoywv. — Athenaeus  (ii,  505). 

Now  we  do  not  know  much  as  to  the  form  of 
the  Mimes  of  Sophron  ;  but  we  are  told  that  a 
certain  hymn  of  Gregory  Nazianzene  was  com- 
posed  after   the    models   of   Sophron,    being    not 
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metrical  in  the  classical  sense,  but  semimetrical. 
The  hymn  begins — 

Ilapdeve,  vviJL<p7)  Xpiarov, 
86^a^e  aov  rbv  vv/j.<piov. 

And  the  scholiast  writes  : 

iv  Tovro)  Tw  A.oya>  rov  HvpaKovcnov  Sw^joova 
fxifxelraL  '  ovtos  yo-p  fx6vo<i  Troi'qrojv  pvOfJiOts  tictl 
KOL  KioXoLS  €\pr](TaTO^  TTOLrjTLKrjs  tti'ttAoyia?  Kara- 
<f>poi''q(ras. 

The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  all  the 
poems  which  Aristotle  thinks  might  be  left  outside 
altogether  by  a  faulty  classification  resting  on 
distinctions  of  metre  only,  are  metrical  at  least 
in  this  limited  sense. 

The  words  in  which  this  kind  of  poetry  is 
defined  are  these  : 

1^  8e  eTTOTTOtta  fxovov  tol<;  Xoyois   xpiXois  1)  rot? 

fJL€TpOL<S'     KOL    TOVTOLS    etT€    fXtyVVCra    fJ.€T'    dAA>^A(OV, 

ct^'  €vl  TLVL  ykvi.1  yjp(ji\x.kvy]  rwv  pkrpuiv  Tvy\a.vovfTa, 
T(UV  vvv. 

Ueberweg  has  proposed  to  omit  kiroTroua^  and 
Bernays  to  introduce  dvojvvyu,os  before  rvyyavovKxa. 
The  latter  change  has  been  approved  by  Vahlen, 
who  stated  that  the  Oriental  versions  would  be 
found  to  support  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Arabic 
version  gives  support  to  both  changes  (see 
Margoliouth's  Analecta  Orientalia,  pp.  47,  48). 
But  if  we  introduce  both,  the  general  sense  is 
unaltered  :  only  in  place  of  a  new  and  extended 
class  under  the  old  name  of  cTroTroiia,  we  have  a 
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new  class  hitherto  unnamed.  This  class  effects 
its  imitation  by  language  unaided  (t/'tAot§),  that  is, 
by  metrical  language.  The  word  "  unaided  "  seems 
to  be  fairly  taken  of  the  absence  of  aid  from 
music  :  compare  the  use  of  xpiXo/xeTpia  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  Plato's  Trotrjcnv  xj/tXrjv  r]  ev  a>8ry 
{J^hcedrus,  p.  278)  ;  and  the  sense  given  to  17 
seems  fair  enough.  Had  Aristotle  wished  to  ex- 
press an  alternative  between  prose  and  verse,  he 
would  surely  have  written  rol%  ;/'tA.069  Aoyoi?  >)  rot? 
lx€TpoL<s  (not  Toi?  Aoyots  xpLkots). 

This  note  is  in  the  main  reproduced  from  that 
of  Tyrwhitt's  edition.  Metastasio  (1782)  speaks 
of  the  view  taken  here  of  the  meaning  being  that 
of  the  majority  of  interpreters  ;  and  he  supports 
it  against  Dacier,  who  had  wished  to  claim 
Aristotle's  authority  for  a  prose  epic,  by  the 
opinion  of  Vettori,  Castelvetro,  and  others.  But 
among  modern  interpreters,  Tyrwhitt  seems  to 
stand  nearly  alone,  with  MM.  Egger  and  St. 
Hilaire.  Metastasio  himself  seems  to  misrepre- 
sent part  of  Aristotle's  argument  (ovSev  yap 
€)(^0L/x€v  K.T.X.),  as  do  the  two  French  writers. 

3"  Phcedrus,  258  D. 

38  Rhet.  3,  8  (p.  1408^31). 

39  Banquet,  p.  205  (Shelley's  translation). 

'^^  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  etc.  Wordsworth  (in 
a  note  to  the  Appendix  to  his  poems)  also  writes  : — 

"  Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into 
criticism  by  the  contradistinction  of  Poetry  and 
Prose  ;    instead  of  the  more  philosophical  one  of 
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Poetry  and   Matter-of-fact,  or  Science.      The  only 
strict  antithesis  to  Prose  is  Metre." 

■*!  Preface  to  Gondibert.  So  "  Peindre  sous 
I'homme  momentane  I'homme  eternel "  (Victor 
Hugo,  Quatre-vingt  treize). 

■*-  "Solon  .  .  .  went,  to  see  Thespis  himself,. 
as  the  ancient  custom  was,  »€t ;  and  after  the 
play  was  done,  he  addressed  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  before 
such  a  number  of  people  ;  and  Thespis  replying 
that  it  was  no  harm  to  say  or  do  so  in  play,  Solon 
vehemently  struck  his  staff  against  the  ground  : 
"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  if  we  honour  and  commend  such 
play  as  this,  we  shall  find  it  some  day  in  our 
business." — Plutarch's  Life  of  Solo7i  ("  Dr)-den's  " 
translation,  ed.  Clough), 

Compare  the  saying  of  Gorgias  : — 

tt)^    rpayoiSiav    etVev    aTTdrrjV    y]v    6    aTrarrycra? 
SiKaLorepos  tov  fxt]  d7rary^(rav'T0<Sj  Kal  6   aTrariy^eis 
(TO(f>MT€po's    TOV    fir]    oLTrarrjOevTos. —  Plutarch,    Z)e      j 
aiidie7idis  poetis^  p.  26. 

■*^  See  Sellar's  Virgil^  end  of  chap.  1 1  (on  the 
style  of  the  ^neid). 

^*  ^n.  I,  462. 

*^  JEn.  2,  314.  V 

46   Lucr.  3,  845. 

■*"   Lucan,  2,  248. 

48  Ovid,  Metam.  2,  328. 

These  passages  and  lines  have  been  purposely 
selected  from  Latin  poetry,  as  being  slightly  more 
modern,  certainly  more  continuous  with  our  own 
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literature,  than  the  Greek,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  an  experimental  and  limited  extension  of  Aris- 
totle's principles.  To  follow  out  the  attempt  into 
the  field  of  modern  poetry  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  these  notes.  In  the  following  extracts 
from  a  Review  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Keble,  a  wider  application  is  given  to 
principles  identical  with  those  of  Aristotle  on  the 
subject  of  poetical  Imitation  ;  and  the  well-known 
doctrines  of  the  Prcelectio7ies  will  be  recognised 
in  English  words.  I  owe  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  paper  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  Lock. 

"  The  idea,  then,  of  poetry  in  the  abstract  is  some- 
thing like  what  follows :  Poetry  is  the  indirect 
expression  in  words,  most  appropriately  in  fuetrical 
words,  of  some  overpowering  emotion,  or  ruling 
taste,  or  feeling,  the  direct  indulgence  whereof  is 
somehow  repressed,   .   .   . 

"As  far  as  these  instances  go,  it  would  seem 
that  the  analogical  applications  of  the  word  Poetr>' 
coincide  well  enough  with  Aristotle's  notion  of  it, 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  Imitation  or  Expression, 
provided  we  understand  that  term  with  the  two 
following  qualifications:  i.  That  the  thing  to  be 
imitated  or  expressed  is  some  object  of  desire  or 
regret,  or  some  other  imaginative  feeling,  the 
direct  indulgence  whereof  is  impeded.  2.  That 
the  mode  of  imitation  or  expression  is  indirect, 
the  instruments  of  it  being,  for  the  most  part, 
associations  more  or  less  accidental. 

"It  would  seem  also  that  most  of  the  leading 
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phenomena  of  poetry  may  be  solved  by  this 
account  of  its  nature.  To  take  first  that  which  is 
most  obvious,  its  connection  with  metre  and  music. 
Setting  aside  all  mysterious  natural  aptitude,  such 
as  universal  experience  appears  to  attest,  in  certain 
combinations  and  orders  of  sounds,  as  compared 
with  certain  passions  and  moods  of  mind  in  our- 
selves, the  very  task  of  metrical  arrangement  will 
fall  in  with  the  poetical  instinct,  such  as  has  been 
above  described,  in  two  respects.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  shapes  out  a  sort  of  channel  for  wild  and 
tumultuous  feelings  to  vent  themselves  by;  feelings 
whose  very  excess  and  violence  would 'seem  to  make 
the  utterance  of  them  almost  impossible,  for  the 
throng  of  thoughts  and  words,  crowding  all  at 
once  to  demand  expression.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  like  rules  may  be  no  less  useful  in  throwing  a 
kind  of  veil  over  those  strong  or  deep  emotions 
which  need  relief,  but  cannot  endure  pubhcity. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  being  expressed  in 
verse  draws  off  attention  from  the  violence  of  the 
feelings  themselves,  and  enables  people  to  say 
things  which  they  could  not  venture  on  in  prose, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  musical  accompani- 
ment gives  meaning  to  the  gestures  of  the  dance, 
and  hinders  them  from  appearing  to  the  bystanders 
merely  fantastic.  This  effect  of  metre  seems  quite 
obvious  as  far  as  regards  the  sympathies  of  others. 
Emotions  which  in  their  unrestrained  expression 
would  appear  too  keen  and  outrageous  to  kindle 
fellow-feeling    in    any    one,    are    mitigated,    and 
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become  comparatively  tolerable,  not  to  say  in- 
teresting to  us,  when  we  find  them  so  far  under 
control  as  to  leave  those  who  feel  them  at  liberty 
to  pay  attention  to  measure  and  rhyme,  and  the 
other  expedients  of  metrical  composition. 

"  But  over  and  above  the  effect  on  others,  we 
apprehend  that  even  in  a  writer's  own  mind  there 
commonly  exists  a  sort  of  instinctive  delicacy,  which 
finds  its  account  in  the  work  of  arranging  lines 
and  syllables,  and  is  content  to  utter,  by  their  aid, 
what  it  would  have  shrunk  from  setting  down  in 
the  language  of  conversation  :  the  metrical  form 
thus  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  vent  for  eager 
feelings,  and  a  veil  of  reason  to  draw  over  them. 
All  this,  if  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence, 
would  seem  to  be  exemplified  in  perfection  in  the 
Psalms,  and  in  those  other  portions  of  the  inspired 
writings  which  take  the  form  of  impassioned  poetry. 
From  their  perfect  parallelism  they  are  the  most 
artificial  of  all  compositions,  yet  none  were  so  apt 
to  relieve  the  deepest  and  most  overflowing  minds  ; 
exhibiting  therefore,  by  their  very  form,  as  com- 
pared with  their  matter,  the  perfection  of  that  self- 
control  which  must  itself  be  the  perfection  of  a 
mixed  creature  such  as  man — '  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,'  exactly  obeying  a 
certain  high  law,  and  shaped  by  it  into  perfect 
order. 

"  This  notion  of  the  uses  of  metre  as  subsidiary 
to  the  end  we  attribute  to  poetry,  may  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  reference   to  those   compositions  to 
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which  the  term  Poetry  is  appHed  without  any  sort 
of  metre.  Something  will  always  be  discoverable 
in  them  which  answers  the  purpose  just  now 
assigned  to  numbers :  of  regulating,  and  thereby 
mitigating,  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  so  recon- 
ciling to  it  both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  Thus, 
in  the  prose  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in 
all  others  which  would  be  justly  considered  poetical, 
it  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  story  is  in 
fact  interposed,  as  a  kind  of  transparent  veil, 
between  the  listener  and  the  narrator's  real  drift 
and  feelings.  The  history  of  Waverley,  or  Henry 
Morton,  or  Ivanhoe,  is  but  a  pretext  for  the 
author's  employing  himself  on  those  scenes,  and 
characters,  and  sentiments  which  would  best  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  own  ruling  fancy.  The  rules 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  answer 
perhaps  the  same  purpose,  whenever  we  find  in  any 
of  their  provinces  respectively  what  would  be  com- 
monly denominated  poetical  composition.  Men's 
attending  to  proportion,  perspective,  harmony, 
throughout  the  indulgence  of  emotions  ever  so 
vehement,  is  like  articulation  in  the  sounds  they 
utter  ;  it  distinguishes  our  grief  or  joy  from  the 
mere  sensations  of  infants  or  of  irrational  animals. 
"  Thus  poetry,  in  its  metrical  form  as  well  as 
in  its  substance,  would  seem  to  be  deducible  from 
two  great  instinctive  necessities  of  our  common 
nature — the  same  to  which  it  was  long  ago  referred 
by  Aristotle  :  the  need  of  some  vent  for  absorbing 
or   exciting  thoughts   which  he  calls  imitation    or 
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expression ;  and  the  need  of  so  controlling  that 
expression,  as  that  the  presence  of  reason,  sub- 
duing and  ordering  it,  shall  be  felt,  and  make 
itself  discernible  throughout  ;  which  in  this  case 
becomes  what  he  calls  the  instinct  of  harmony  and 
rhythm." 

See  also  Mr.  Keble's  Review  of  Copleston's 
Pralectiones.  (Both  papers  are  republished  in 
Mr.  Keble's  Occasional  Pape7's  and  Reviews.^ 
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TEXT  OF  THE  'POETICS,'  EDITIONS,  &c. 

The  Poetics  was  not  included  in  the  edition  of 
Aristotle  which  issued  from  the  Aldine  Press  in 
1495-98,  but  was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  1508  in 
the  volume  of  Rhetores  Grcsci.  The  Latin  version, 
by  George  Valla,  had  been  published  in  1498. 
The  text  now  accepted  is  based  upon  a  single 
I  ith  century  MS.  A*=  (Paris,  No.  1741),  which 
was  used  by  Vettori  (Victorius)  in  1560,  but  the 
palmary  importance  of  which  has  been  recognised 
in  modern  times  by  Bekker  and  Ritter,  and  more 
consistently  followed  by  Susemihl,  Ueberweg, 
Vahlen,  and  others.  The  text,  as  settled  by 
Vahlen,  is  that  now  in  general  use.  The  labours 
of  Aristotelian  scholars  have  done  much  to  make 
particular  passages  more  readable  ;  though,  from 
the  fragmentary'  condition  of  the  treatise  as  we 
have  it,  and  the  disarrangement  which  its  parts 
have  probably  suffered,  the  healing  hand  is  com- 
paratively  helpless.      Besides  the   names   already 
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given,  those  of  Spengel,  Bernays,  Bonitz — in  still 
later  years,  those  of  W.  Christ  and  Bywater — may 
properly  be  mentioned. 

Much  interest  has  attached  to  versions  of  the 
Poetics  in  the  Oriental  languages  preserved  at 
Paris  and  Florence  ;  since  it  has  seemed  reason- 
able to  hope  that  the  translators  may  have  used  a 
fuller  and  better  Greek  text  than  any  which  has 
reached  us.  The  Arabic  version  (Paris,  882  A), 
together  with  a  fragment  of  the  Syriac  version 
from  which  it  was  prepared,  have  now  been 
examined  by  the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic 
(Professor  Margoliouth)  ;  the  results  are  given  in 
his  Analecta  Orientalia^  which  contains,  besides  the 
Arabic  text,  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  more  signi- 
ficant passages  of  the  Arabic,  and  also  a  specimen 
of  the  "  Poetica  "  of  Avicenna.  While  nothing  is 
contributed  towards  filling  up  the  greater  gaps  in 
the  treatise,  distinct  evidence  is  given  as  to  many 
interesting  points  of  reading.  (See  notes  14  and 
36  in  Appendix  A.)  The  simpHcity  of  the  older 
translator,  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  and  his  verbal 
faithfulness,  are  not  without  their  humour.  Thus 
olov  kv  T(o  'Aya^covos  "Av^et  is  represented  by 
"  quemadmodum  si  quis  unum  esse  bonum  statuit  " 
(otov  €1/  TO  a-yaOov  os  av  Br^  ;  actors  are  hypo- 
crites ;  and  the  poet  Carcinus  becomes  a  common 
crab  I 

A  list  of  the  more  important  editions  and  ver- 
sions, and  of  works  immediately  based  upon  the 
Poetics^  is  given  in  chronological  order.      It  has 
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no  claim  to  be  complete,  but  will  serve  to  show 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  workers  in  this 
field.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  any 
order  of  preference,  otherwise  than  by  saying  that 
the  majority  of  English  readers  may  well  be  con- 
tent with  the  works  of  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Wharton, 
while  those  who  only  wish  to  read  the  treatise  in 
English  will  find  Twining's  translation,  reprinted 
in  1887  in  Cassell's  National  Library,  excellent  : 
the  text  which  he  followed  was  too  faulty  to 
allow  his  work  to  be  satisfactory'  to  scholars. 
Twining's  notes,  which  have  not  been  reprinted 
very  lately,  are  delightful  reading  from  end  to  end. 
The  great  importance  of  Bemays'  work  has  been 
indicated  elsewhere. 
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VIRGIL— JENE ID.  BOOKS  II  and  III  The  Narrative 
OF  iENEAS.     Edited  by  E.  W.  Howson,  M.A.     2s. 

XENOPHON— HELLENIC  A.  BOOKS  I  and  II  Edited 
by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

CYROP^DIA.  BOOKS  VII.  and  VIIT.  Edited  by 
Professor  A.  Goodwin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer, 
B.A.     5s. 

THE  ANABASIS.  BOOKS  I. -IV.  Edited  by  Professors 
W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.  Adapted  to  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar.      With  a  Map.     3s.  6d. 

HIERO.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
2s.  6d. 

(ECONOMICUS.  By  the  same  Editor.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Explanatory  Notes,  Critical  Appendix,  and  Lexicon. 

The  following  are  in  preparation : — 

DEMOSTHENES— IN  MIDI  AM.  Edited  by  Professor  A. 
S.  WiLKiNS,  Litt.D.,  and  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D. 

EURIPIDES  —  BACCH^.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  BOOK  V.  Edited  by  Professor  J.  Strachan, 
M.A. 

IS^OS—THE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  Professor  William 
Ridgeway,  M.A. 

OVID— METAMORPHOSES.  BOOKS  I-III  Edited  by 
C.  Simmons,  M.A. 

SALLUST—JUGURTHA.     Edited  by  A.  M.  Cook,  M-A. 

TACITUS— THE  ANNALS.  BOOKS  I.  and  II  Edited 
by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D. 

Other  Volumes  will  follow. 
MACMILLAN  AND    CO.,   LONDON. 
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CLASSICS. 

Elementary  Classics;  Classical  Series  ;  Classical  Library,  (1)  Texts,  (2)  Trans- 
lations; Grammar,  Composition,  and  Philology;  Antiquities,  Ancient 
History,  and  Philosophy. 

^ELEMENTARY    CLASSICS. 

18mo,  Eighteenpence  each. 

The  following  contain  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies,  and 
in  some  cases  Exercises. 

ACCIDENCE,  LATIN,  AND  EXERCISES  ARRANGED  FOR  BEGINNERS.— By 

"SV.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Ddffield,  M.A. 
AESCHYLUS,— PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.     By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephen.son,  M.A. 
ARRIAN.— SELECTIONS.    With  Exercises.    By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and 

Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
AULUS  GELLIUS,  STORIES  FROM,— Adapted  for  Beginners.     With  Exercises. 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster. 
CiESAR.— THE   HELVETIAN  WAR.    Being  Selections  from  Book  I.  of  The 
Gallic.  War.     Adapted  for  Beginners,     With  Exercises,     By  W.  Welch,  M.A., 
and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 
THE  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN.    Being  Selections  from  Books  IV,  and  V,  of  The 
Gallic  War,     Adapted  for  Beginners,     With  Exercises,     By  W,  Welch,  M,A,, 
and  C,  G.  Ddffield,  M.A. 
SCENES  FROM  BOOKS  V.  and  VI.     By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A, 
THE  GALLIC  WAR,     BOOK  I.     By  Rev.  A,  S.  Walpole,  'Sl.A. 
BOOKS  II,  and  III,     By  the  Rev,  W,  G,  Rutherford,  M,A.,  LL,D. 
BOOK  IV.     By  Clement  Bryans,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich  College. 
BOOK  V,     By  C,  Colbeck,  M.A,,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow, 
BOOK  VI.     By  the  same  Editor, 

BOOK  VIL     By  Rev,  J,  Bond,  M,A.,  and  Rev.  A,  S,  Walpole,  M.A. 
THE  CIVIL  WAR.    BOOK  I.     By  M.  Montgomery,  M.A.  [/71  tlie  Press. 

CICERO.— DE  SENECTUTE.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
DE  AMICITIA.     By  the  same  Editor. 

STORIES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY.    Adapted  for  Beginners.     With  Exercises. 
By  Rev.  G.  E.  Jk,vns,  M.A.,  and  A.  V.  Jones,  M.A. 
EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS.     By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
MEDEA.     By  A.  W.  Verrall,  LittD.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

[In  the  Press. 
HECUBA.     By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A,,  and  Rev,  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
EUTROPIUS,— Adapted  for  Beginners,     With  Exercises,     By  W,  Welch,  M,A., 

and  C.  G,  Duffield,  M,A. 

HERODOTUS.      TALES   FROM   HERODOTUS.      Atticised  by  G.  S.  Farnell, 

^1.  \.  [In  the  Press. 

HOMER.— ILIAD.   BOOKL    By  Rev.  J.Bond,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

BOOK  XVIII,     By  S.  R.  James,  M.A.,  As.sistant  Master  at  Eton. 

ODYSSEV.     BOOK  I.     By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
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HORACE.— ODES.     BOOKS   I. -IV.     By  T.  E.   Page,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 

at  the  Charterhouse.     Each  Is.  Gd. 
LIVY.— BOOK  I.     By  H.  M.  Stephexson,  M.A. 
BOOK  XXI.    Adapted  from  5Ir.  Capes's  Edition.     By  J.  E.  Melhuish    M.A. 
BOOK  XXII.     By  the  same. 
THE  HANNIBALIAN  WAR.     Being  part  of  the  XXI.  and  XXII.  BOOKS  OF 

LIVY  adapted  for  Beginners.     By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A. 
THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE.     Being  part  of  the  XXIV.  and  XXV.  BOOKS  OF 

LIVY,  adapted  for  Beginners.     With  Exercises.     By  G.  Richards,  M.A.,  and 

Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
LEGENDS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.     Adapted  for  Beginners.     With  Exercises 

By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
LUCL^N.— EXTRACTS  FROM  LUCIAN.  With  Exercises.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.  A., 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Waxpole,  M.A. 
NEPOS.— SELECTIONS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

With  Exercises.     By  G.  S.  Farnell,  M.A, 
OVID.— SELECTIONS.     By  E.  S.  Shtjckburgh,  M.A. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID  IN  ELEGIAC  VERSE.    With  Exercises.    By 

H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  METAMORPHOSES.   With  Exercises.   By  Rev.  J.  Bond, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
PH-ffiDRUS.  —  SELECT  FABLES.     Adapted    for    Beginners.     With    Exercises. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
THUCYDIDES.— THE  RISE  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE.     BOOK  L     Cna 

89-117  and  228-238.     With  Exercises.     By  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A. 
VTRGIL.— SELECTIONS.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
BUCOLICS.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
GEORGICS.     BOOK  L     By  the  same  Editor. 
BOOK  II.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Skeine,  M.A. 
^NEID.     BOOK  I.     By  Rev.  A,  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
BOOK  II.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
BOOK  III.     By  the  same  Editor. 
BOOK  IV.     Bv  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A 
BOOK  V.     By  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 
BOOK  VI.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
BOOK  VII.     By  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 
BOOK  VIII.     By  the  same  Editor. 
BOOK  IX.     By  Rev.  H.  M,  Stephen.son,  M.A. 
BOOK  X.     By  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A. 
XENOPHON.— ANABASIS.     Selections,  adapted  for  Beginners.     With  Exercises. 

By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 
BOOK  I.     With  Exercises.     By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 
BOOK  L     By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
BOOK  II.     By  the  same  Editor. 
BOOK  III.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 
BOOK  IV.     By  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BOOK  IV.     With  Exercises.     By  the  same  Editor. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CYROP^DIA.     With  Exercises.     By  A.  IL  Cooke, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  following  contain  Introductions  and  Notes,  but  no  Vocabu- 
lary :— 

CICERO.- SELECT  LETTERS.     By  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 
HERODOTUS.— SELECTIONS  FROM  BOOKS  VIL  and  VIII.     THE  EXPEDI- 
TION OF  XERXES.     By  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A. 
HORACE.— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES.     By  Rev.  W. 
J.  V.  Baker,  M.A. 
SELECT  EPODES  AND  ARS  POETICA.    By  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester. 
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PLATO.— EUTHYPHRO  AND  MENEXENUS.     By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.  A. 
TERENCE.— SCENES  FROM  THE  ANDRIA.     By  F.  W.  Coknish,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton. 
THE    GREEK    ELEGIAC    POETS.— FROM  CALLINUS    TO    CALLIMACHUS. 

Selected  by  Rev.  Ukrbkrt  Kynaston,  D.D. 
THUCYDIDES.-  BOOK  IV.  Chs.  1-41.    THE  CAPTURE  OF  SPHACTERIA.    By 

C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  SERIES 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

iESCHINES.— IN    CTESIPHONTA.      By  Rev.  T.    Gvvatkin,   M.A.,  and   E.   S. 

SnucKBURGH,  M.A.     5s. 
.aiSCHYLUS.- PERSiE.     By  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford.     With  Map.     2s.  6d. 
SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES.   SCHOOL  EDITION.  By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  M.  A.    Bayfield,  M.A.,  Head- 
master of  Christ's  College,  Brecon.     2s.  6d. 
ANDOCIDES.— DE  MYSTERIIS.     By  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
ATTIC  ORATORS.— Selections  from  ANTIPHON,  ANDOCIDES,  LYSIAS,  ISO- 
CRATES,  and  ISAEUS.     By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     5s. 
^C^ISAR.- THE  GALLIC  WAR.     By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.     With  I^Iaps.     4s.  6d. 
CATULLUS.— SELECT  POEMS.    Edited  by  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A.    3s.  Gd.    The  Text 

of  this  Edition  is  carefully  expurgated  for  School  use. 
*CICERO.— THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS.    By  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.     2s.  6d. 
PRO  LEGE  MANILIA.     By  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.     2s.  6d. 
THE  SECOND  PHILIPPIC  ORATION.     By  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     3s.  6d. 
PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.     By  E.  H.  Doxkin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
PRO  P.  SESTIO.     By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  Litt.D.     Ss.  6d. 
SELECT  LETTERS.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

DEMOSTHENES.— DE  CORONA.    By  B.  Drake,  M.A.     7th  Edition,  revised  by 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 
ADVERSUS  LEPTINEM.     By  Rev.  J.  R.  King,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC.     By  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
IN  MIDIAM.     By  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  and  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.,  of 
the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  [In  preparation. 

EURIPIDES.— HIPPOLYTUS.     By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  J. 
B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     2s.  6d. 
MEDEA.     By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

2s.  6d. 
IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS.    By  E.  B.  England,  M.A.     3s. 
ION.    By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Christ's  College,  Brecon.    2s.  6d. 
BACCHAE.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  [In  prej^aration. 

HERODOTUS.— BOOK  III.     By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
BOOK  V.    By  J.  Straciian,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Owens  College, 
Victoria  University,  Manchester.  [In  preparation. 

BOOK  VI.     By  the  same.     3s.  6d. 
BOOK  VII.     By  Mrs.  A.  F.  Butler.     3s.  6d. 
HESIOD.-THE  WORKS  AND   DAYS.     By  W.  T.   Lendrum,   M.A.,   Assistant 
Master  at  Dulwich  College.  [In  j/reparation . 
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HOMER.— ILIAD.      BOOKS    I.,    IX.,    XI.,    XVI.-XXIV.      THE    STORY    OF 

ACHILLES.     By  the  late  J.  H.   Pbatt,  M.A..  and  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D., 
P'ellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     5s. 
ODYSSEY.     BOOK  IX.     By  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.     2s.  6d, 
ODYSSEY.     BOOKS  XXL-XXIV.     THE  TRIUMPH  OF  ODYSSEUS.     By  S. 
G.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
HORACE.— *THE  ODES.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Charter- 
house.    5s.     (BOOKS  I.,  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.  separately,  2s.  each.) 
THE  SATIRES.    By  Arthub  PAiiiER,  M.  A. ,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 

of  Dublin.     5s. 
THE  EPISTLES  AND  ARS  POETICA.     By  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.     5s. 
ISAEOS.— THE  ORATIONS.     By  William  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
ill  Queen's  College,  Cork.  [In  preparation. 

JUVENAL.— *THIRTEEX  SATIRES.     By  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.     5s.     The  Text  is 
carefully  expurgated  for  School  use. 
SELECT  SATIRES.      By  Prof.    John  E.  B.   Mayor.      X.    and   XL      3s.  6d. 
XII.-XVL     4s.  6d. 
LIVY.— *B00KS  II.  and  III.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
'BOOKS  XXI.  and  XXII.     By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.     With  Maps.     4s.  6d. 
*BOOKS  XXIII.  and  XXIV.     By  G.  C.  Macadlay,  M.A.     With  Maps.     3s.  6d. 
*THE  last  two  kings  OF  MACEDON.     EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOURTH 
AND  FIFTH  DECADES  OF  LIVY.      By  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.     With  Maps.    2s.  6d. 
THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  ITALY.    SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FI RST  DECADE. 
By  G.  E.  Marindin,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

LUCRETIUS.— BOOKS  I.-III.       By  J.  H.   Wabburton  Lee,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Rossall.     3s.  6d. 
LYSIAS.— SELECT  ORATIONS.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     5s. 
MARTIAL.— SELECT  EPIGRAMS.     By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  ir.A.     5s. 
*OVrD.— FASTI.     By  G.  H.  Hallaji,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     With 

Maps.     3s.  6d. 
*HEROIDUM  EPISTULiE  XIII.    By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
METAMORPHOSES.     BOOKS  L-IIL     By  C.  Simmons,  M.A.     [In  preparation. 
BOOKS  XIII.  and  XIV.     By  the  same  Editor.     3s.  6d. 
PLATO.— LACHES.     By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
THE   REPUBLIC.      BOOKS  I.-V.      By  T.  H.    Warren,   M.A.,   President  of 
Ma^rdalen  College,  Oxford.     5s. 
PLAUTUS.— MILES  GLORIOSUS.     By  R.  Y.  Tvrrell,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     2d  Ed.,  revised.     3s.  6d. 
AMPHITRUO.    By  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A..  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 

of  Dublin.     3s.  6d. 
CAPTIVI.     By  A.  Rhys-Smith,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

PLINY.— LETTERS.     BOOKS  I.  and  IL     By  J.  Cowan,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.     3s. 
LETTERS.     BOOK  III.     By  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.     With  Life  of  Pliny  by 
G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 
PLUTARCH.— LIFE  OF  THEMISTOKLES.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holdex,  Litt.D.  3s.6d. 

LIVES  OF  GALBA  AND  OTHO.     By  E.  G.  Hardv,  M.A.     5s. 
POLYBIUS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ACH^AN  LEAGUE  AS  CONTAINED  IN 

THE  REilAINS  OF  POLYBIUS.     By  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.     5s. 
PROPERTIUS.— SELECT  POEMS.     By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postdate,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2d  Ed.,  revised.     5s. 
SALLUST.— ♦CATILINA  and  JUGURTHA.    By  C.  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 
3s.  6d.     Or  separately,  2s.  each. 
♦BELLUM  CATULINiE.     By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.     2s.  6d. 
JUGURTHA.     By  the  same  Editor.  [In  preparation. 
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TACITUS.— THE  ANNALS.     BOOKS  I.  and  II.    By  J.  S.  Rrid,  Litt.D.  [In  prep. 
THE  ANNALS.      BOOK  VL     By  A.  J.  Cuukch,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.   Brodribh, 

MA      2s 
THE  HISTORIES.     BOOKS  L  and  II.     By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     3s.  6d.     BOOKS  III.-V.    By  the  same.    3s.  6d. 
AGRICOLA  and  GERMANIA.     By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 

M.A.     3s.  6d.     Or  separately,  2s.  each. 
TERENCE.— HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburoh,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

With  Translation.     3s.  6d. 
PHORMIO.    By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
THUCYDIDES.— BOOK  L     By  C.  Buyans,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

BOOK  II.   By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's.  [In  the  Press. 
BOOK  III.     By  C.  Bryans,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

BOOK  IV.     By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge.     3s.  6d. 
BOOK  V.     By  the  same  Editor.  [In  the  Press. 

BOOKS  VL  AND  VII.      THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION.     By  Rev.  Pehcival 

Frost,  M.A.     With  Map.     3s.  6d. 
BOOK  VIII.     By  Prof.  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  [Tn  the  Press. 

TIBULLUS.— SELECT  POEMS.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  Litt.D.  [In preparation. 
VIRGIL.— iENEID.      BOOKS   IL  and  III.      THE   NARRATIVE   OF   iENEAS. 

By  E.  W.  HowsoN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     2s. 
XENOPHON.— *THE  ANABASIS.     BOOKS  I.-IV.     By  Profs.  W.  W.  Goodwin 

and  J.  W.  White.  Adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  With  Map.  3s.  6d. 
HELLENICA.  BOOKS  L  and  IL  By  H.  Hailstone,  B. A.  With  Map.  2s.  6d. 
CYROP.ffiDIA.    BOOKS  VII.  and  VIII.     By  A.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Classics  in  University  College,  London.     2s.  6d. 
MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.  By  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  6s. 
HIERO.     By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.     2s.  6d. 
OECONOMICUS.    By  the  same.    With  Lexicon.    5s. 

CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Texts,  Edited  with   Introductions  and   Notes,   for  the  use  of 
Advanced  Students  ;  Commentaries  and  Translations. 

.fflSCHYLUS.— THE  SURPLICES.     A  Revised  Text,  with  Translation.     By  T. 

G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne.   8vo.     10s.  6d. 
THE  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES.     With  Translation.     By  A.  W.  Verrall, 

Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 
AGAMEMNON.     With  Translation.     By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.    8vo.     12s. 
AGAMEMNON,   CHOEPHORQi,  AND   EUMENIDES.     By  A.  0.  Prickaru, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  [In  preparation. 

THE  EUMENIDES.    With  Verse  Translation.     By  Bernard  Drake,  M.A. 

8vo.     5s. 
ANTONINUS,   MARCUS  AURELIUS.— BOOK  IV.    OF  THE  MEDITATIONS. 

With  Translation.     By  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A.     8vo.     6s. 
ARISTOTLE.— THE  METAPHYSICS.     BOOK  I.     Translated   by  a  Cambridge 

Graduate.     8vo.    5s. 
THE  POLITICS.    By  R.  D.  Hicks,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  POLITICS.    Translated  by  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of 

Harrow.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
THE  RHETORIC.     Translated  by  the  same.     Cr.  8vo.     73.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC.     With  Analysis,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.     By  E.  M.  Cope,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.    8vo.    14s. 
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THE  ETHICS.     Translated  by  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.  [In  prep. 
THE  SOPHISTICI  ELEXCHI.     With  Translation.    By  E.  Poste,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Svo.     8s.  6d. 
ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS.     Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D. 
ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS.     Translated  by  E.  Poste,  M.A.     Cr. 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 
ON    THE    ART    OF    POETRY.      A    Lecture.      By   A.    0.   Prickard,   M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.— THE   BIRDS.     Translated  into  English  Verse.     By  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  D.D.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.     Help  Notes  to  the  Same,  for  the  Use  of 
Students.     Is.  6d. 
ATTIC  ORATORS.— FROM  ANTIPHON  TO  ISAEOS.     By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D., 
Regius  Prolessor  of  Greek  in  the   University  of  Cambridge.     2  vols.    Svo. 
25s. 
BABRIUS.— With  Lexicon.     By  Rev.  "W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head- 
master of  Westminster.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 
CICERO.— THE  ACADEMICA.     By  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Svo.     15s. 
THE  ACADEMICS.    Translated  by  the  same.    Svo.    5s.  6d. 
SELECT  LETTERS.    After  the  Edition  of  Albert  TVatson,  M.A.     Translated 
by  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
EURIPIDES.— MEDEA.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 
IPHIGENEIA  AT  AULIS.     Edited  by  E.  B.  England,  M.A.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 
♦INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EURIPIDES.      By  Professor  J.  P. 
Mahaffy.     Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d.     (Classical  Writers.) 

HERODOTUS.— BOOKS  I.-III.    THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES  OF    THE  EAST. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford. 

Svo.     16s. 
BOOKS  IV.-IX.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Macan,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Ancient  History  in 

the  University  of  Oxford.     Svo.  [In  preparation. 

THE  HISTORY.     Translated  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     ISs. 

HOMER.— THE  ILIAD.     By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.     Svo.     Books  I.-XII.     14s. 
Books  XIIL-XXIV.     14s. 
THE  ILIAD.     Translated  into  English  Prose  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  Walter 

Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo,    12s.  6d. 
THE  ODYSSEY.     Done  into  English  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
♦INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HOMER.     By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstojte.     ISmo.     Is.     (Literature  Primers.) 
HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  Autenrietu 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
HORACE.— Translated  by  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Gl.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
STUDIES,  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL,  IN  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 
By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.     Svo.   Ss.  6d. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.      By  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Cr.  Svo.     2  vols. 
10s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  I.     10s.  6d.     Vol.  IL     10s.  6d. 
THIRTEEN  SATIRES.     Translated  by  Alex.  Leeper,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Warden  of 
Trinity  College,  Melbourne.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
KTESIAS.— THE  FRAGMENTS  OP  THE  PERSIKA  OF  KTESIAS.     By  John 

Gilmore,  M.A.     Svo.    Ss.  6d. 
LIVT.— BOOKS  I.-IV.    Translated  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.        [In  prep. 
BOOKS  XXI.-XXV.     Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 

M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
•INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LIVY.     By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M..V. 

Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d.    (Classical  Writers.) 
LONGINUS.— ON  THE  SUBLIME.     Translated  by  H.  L.  Havell.  B.A.     With 
Intioduction  by  Andrew  Lanq.    Cr.  Svo.    4s.  tkl. 
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MARTIAL.— BOOKS  I.  and  II.  OF  THE  EPIGRAMS.  By  Prof.  Joun  E.  B. 
Mavuk,  M.A.     8vo.  [Ill  the  Press. 

MELEAGER.— FIFTY  POEMS  OF  MELEAGER.  Translated  by  Walter  Head- 
lam.     Fcap.  4to.     7s.  6d. 

PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION  OP  GREECE.  Translated  with  Commentary 
by  J.  G.  FuAZER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [Inprejy. 

PHRYNICHUS.— THE  NEW  PHRYNICHUS  ;  being  a  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga 
of  the  Grammarian  Phrynichus.    With  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster  of  Westminster.     8vo.     18s. 
PINDAR.— THE  EXTANT  ODES  OF  PINDAR.     Translated  by  Ernest  Myers, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 
THE    OLYMPIAN    AND  PYTHIAN  ODES.      Edited,   with  an   Introductory 
Essay,  by  Basil  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek   in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  U.S.A.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
THE    NEMEAN    ODES.    By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,   Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.     Svo.     12s. 
THE  ISTHMIAN  ODES.     By  the  same  Editor.  [In  the  Press. 

PLATO.— PH^DO.     By  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
PH2ED0.     By  W.  D.  Geddes,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Svo.     8s.  6d. 
TIMAEUS.     With  Translation.     By  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.     Svo.     16s. 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  by  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A,  and  D.  J. 

Vaughan,  M.A.     ISmo.     4s.  6d. 
EUTHYPHRO,   APOLOGY,   CRITO,   AND    PH^EDO.      Translated   by  F.   J. 

Church.     18mo.    4s.  6d. 
PHiEDRUS,  LYSIS,  AND  PROTAGORAS.     Translated  by  J.  Wright,  M.A 
ISmo.     4s.  6d. 
PLAUTUS.— THE    MOSTELLARIA.     By   William   Ramsay,   M.A.     Edited   by 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Svo.    14s. 
PLINY.— CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    TRAJAN.      C.    Plinii    Caecilii    Secundi 
Epistulaj  ad  Traianum  Imperatorem  cum  Eiusdem  Responsis.     By  E.   G. 
Hardy,  M.A.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
POLYBIUS.— THE  HISTORIES  OF  POLYBIUS.     Translated  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 

BUKGH,  M.A     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     24s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINE  AND  JUGURTHA.    Translated  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  B.A. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.     THE  CATILINE  (separately).     3s. 
SOPHOCLES.— (EDIPUS  THE  KING.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A. 

MoRsiiEAD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
TACITUS.— THE  ANNALS.     By  G.  O.  Holbrooke,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     With  Maps.     Svo.     16s. 
THE  ANNALS.     Translated  by  A  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Buodbibb,  M.A. 

With  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
THE  HISTORIES.    By  Rev.  W.  A.  Spoonee,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 

College,  Oxford.     Svo.     16s. 
THE  HISTORY.    Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 

M.A     With  Map.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANY,  WITH  THE  DIALOGUE  ON  ORATORY. 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.     With  Maps. 
Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d 
♦INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TACITUS.     By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A., 

and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d.     {Classical  Writers.) 
THEOCRITUS,   BION,  AND  MOSCHUS.     Translated  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.     ISmo. 

4s.  Cd.     Also  an  Edition  on  Large  Paper.     Cr.  Svo.    9s. 
THUCYDIDES.— BOOK  IV.    A  Revision  of  the  Text,  Illustrating  the  Principal 
Causes  of  Corruption  in  the  Manuscripts  of  this  Author.     By  Rev.  W.  G. 
Rutherford,  M. A.,  I. L.D.,  Headmaster  of  Westminster.    Svo.    78.  6d. 
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BOOK  VIII.    By  H.  C.  Goodhart,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  the  Press. 

VIRGIL.— Translated  by  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.     G1.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  ^NEID.    Translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 

Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyks,  M.A.    In  four  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    Vol.  I., 

containing  " The  Anabasis "  and  Books  I.  and  II.  of  "The  Hellenica."    10s,  6d. 

Vol.    II.    "Hellenica"   III.-VII.,    and    the    two    Polities — "Athenian"    and 

"Laconian,"  the  "Agesilaus,"  and  the  tract  on  "Revenues."     With  Maps  and 

Plans.  [In  the  Press. 
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*BELCHER.— SHORT   EXERCISES   IX   LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION   AND 
EXAIMINATION   PAPERS   IN  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     Part  I.     By  Rev.    H. 
Belcher,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Dunedin,  N.Z.     ISmo.     Is.  Cd. 
KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

*Part  II.,  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an  Appendix,  including  EXERCISES 
IN  LATIN  IDIOMS,  etc.     ISmo.     2s.     KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     ISmo.     3s. 
BLACKIE.— GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES.     By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     New  Edition.     Feap.  Svo.     2s.  (jd. 
A  GREEK  PRIMER,  COLLOQUIAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE,    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
♦BRYANS.— LATIN  PROSE   EXERCISES  BASED  UPON  CAESAR'S  GALLIC 
WAR.     With  a  Classification  of  Caesar's  Chief  Phrases  and  Grammatical  Notes 
on  Caesar's  Usages,     By  Clement  Bryans,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich 
College.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     4s,  6d. 
GREEK  PROSE  EXERCISES  based  upon  Tbucydides.    By  the  same. 

[In  preparation. 

COOKSON.— A  LATIN  SYNTAX.     By  Christopher  Cookson,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.     Svo.  [In  preparation. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.     Edited  by 

1.  Flagg,  W.  G.  Haxe,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler.    I.  The  Cf/-U-Constructions :  their 
History  and  Functions.     By  W.  G.  Hale.    Part  1.  Critical.     Is.  8d.  net.     Part 

2.  Constructive.     3s,  4d.  net.     II.  Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  its  Application 
in  Language.     By  B.  I.  Wheeler.     Is.  3d.  net. 

*EICKE.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LATIN.    By  K.  M.  Eicke,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 

at  Oundlo  School.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*ENGLA1«).— EXERCISES  ON  LATIN  SYNTAX  AND  IDIOM.     ARRANGED 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ROBY'S  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    By  E. 

B.  England,  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 

Manchester.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     2s.  6d. 
GILES.— A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  PHILOLOGY  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS 

By  P.  Giles,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Cam 

bridge.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  the  Press 

GOODWIN.— Works  by  W.  W.  Goodwin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Greek  iu 

Harvard  University,  U.S.A. 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB.     New 

Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.     14s. 
*A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

*A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
GREENWOOD.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     Adapted  to  the 

System  of  Crude  Forms.      By  J.  G.  Greenwood,  sometime  Principal  of  the 

Owens  College,  Manchester.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.  Cd. 
HADLEY.— ESSAYS,  PHILOLOGICAL  AND  CRITICAL.     By  James  Hadley, 

late  Professor  in  Yale  College.     Svo.     16s. 
HADLEY     and     ALLEN. —  A    GREEK    GRAMMAR    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND 

COLLEGES.     By  James  Hadley,  late  Professor  in  Yale  College.     Revised 

and  in  part  rewritten  by  F.  de  F.  Allen,  Professor  in  Harvard  College. 

Cr.  Svo.    63. 
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HODGSON.— MYTHOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIFICATION.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for 
Schools.  By  F.  Hodgson,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of  Eton.  New  Ed.,  revised  by 
F.  C.  Hodgson,  M.A.    18mo.    3s. 

VACKSON.— FIRST  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION  By  Blomfield 
Jackson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  King's  College  School.  ISuio.  Is.  6d. 
KEY,  for  Teachers  only.  ISnio.  3s.  6d. 
*SECOND  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  with  Miscellaneous 
Idioms,  Aids  to  Accentuation,  and  Examination  Papers  in  Greek  Scholarship. 
By  the  same.     ISmo.     2s.  6d.     KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     18mo.     3s.  6d. 

KYNASTON.— EXERCISES    IN    THE    COMPOSITION   OF    GREEK   IAMBIC 
VERSE  by  Translations  from  English  Dramatists.     By  Rev.  H.  Kynaston, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Durham.    With  Vocabulary. 
Ex.  fcap.  8vo.     5s. 
K  E Y,  for  Teachers  only.     Ex.  fcap.  8vo.     43.  6d. 

LUPTON.— *AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  LATIN   ELEGIAC  VERSE  COMPOSI- 
TION.   By  J.  H.  LuPTON,  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul's  School.    Gl.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
KEY  TO  PART  II.  (XXV.-C.)    Gl.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
*AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  LYRIC  VERSE  COMPOSITION.     By  the 
same.     Gl.  8vo.     3s.     KEY,  for  Teachers  only.     Gl.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MACKIE.— PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  GREEK 
AND  ENGLISH.  With  Indexes.  By  Rev.  Ellis  G.  Mackie,  M.A.,  Classical 
Master  at  Heversham  Giamraar  School.     Gl.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

♦MACMILL AN.— FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE.— Edited  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Headmaster  of  Westminster.     Gl.  Svo. 
*FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR— ACCIDENCE.     By  the  Editor.    2s. 
*FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR— SYNTAX.     By  the  same.     2s. 
ACCIDENCE  AND  SYNTAX.     In  one  volume.     3s.  6d. 
*EASY  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.     By  H.  G.  Underbill,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School.     2s. 

*A  SECOND   GREEK   EXERCISE    BOOK.     By    Rev.   W.  A.    Heard,    M.A., 

Headmaster  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh.    2s.  6d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK   SYNTAX.      By  Rev.   G.    H.   Nall,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School.  [In  preparation. 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.     By  the  Editor.  [In  preparation. 

MANUAL  OF  GREEK  SYNTAX.     By  the  Editor.  [In  preparation. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  COMPOSITION.     By  the  Editor.         [In  preparation. 

*MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  READER.— STORIES  AND  LEGENDS.  A  First  Greek 
Reader,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises.  By  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  Plymouth  College.     Gl.  Svo.     3s. 

MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.— By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Paul's  School. 
*FIRST  PART.     Gl.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
*SE}COND  PART.     2s.  6d.  [Third  Part  in  preparation. 

*MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.— By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  Being  an 
abridgment  of  "  Macmillau's  Latin  Course,"  First  Part.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 

•MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  READER.— A  LATIN  READER  FOR  THE  LOWER 
FORMS  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  H.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.    Gl.  8vo.    28.  Cd. 

•MARSHALL.— A  TABLE  OF  IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS,  classified  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Curtius's  Greek  Grammar.  By  J.  M.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Durham.    Svo.     Is. 

MAYOR.— FIRST  GREEK  READER.    By  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
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MAYOR.— GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By    Rev.   J.    B.    Mavok,   M.A.,   late 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London.     Part  I.,  with 

Vocabulary,  Is.  6d.     Parts  11.  and  III.,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index.     Feap. 

Svo.     3s.  6d.     Complete  in  one  Vol.     4s.  6d. 
NIXON.— PARALLEL  EXTRACTS,  Arranged  for  Translation  into  English  and 

Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.     By  J.  E.  Nixoy,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 

Lecturer,   King's  College,   Cambridge.     Part  I.— Historical  and  Epistolary. 

Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
PROSE  EXTRACTS,  Arranged  for  Translation  into  English  and  Latin,  with 

General  and  Special  Prefaces  on  Style  and  Idiom.    By  the  same.    I.  Oratorical. 

II.   Historical.     III.   Philosophical.     IV.   Anecdotes   and   Letters.     2d  Ed., 

enlarged  to  280  pp.    Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d.    SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SAME.    3s. 
Translations  of  about  70  Extracts  can  be  supplied  to  Schoolmasters  (2s.  6d.), 

on  application  to  the  Author  :  and  about  40  similarly  of  "Parallel  Extracts." 

Is.  (3d.  post  free. 
*PANTIN.— A  FIRST   LATIN  VERSE    BOOK.     By  W.    E.   P.   Pantin,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.     GL  Svo.     Is.  6d, 
*PEILE.— A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOLOGY.     By  J.  Peile,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Christ's 

College,  Cambridge.     ISmo.     Is. 
*POSTGATE.— SERMO  LATINUS.     A  short  Guide  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  PosTGATE,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Gl. 

Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY  to  "  Selected  Passages."    Gl.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
POSTGATE  and  VINCE.— A  DICTIONARY  OF    LATIN    ETYMOLOGY.     By 

J.  P.  PosTGATE  and  C.  A.  Vince.  [In  preparation. 

POTTS.— *HINTS  TOWARDS  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.    By  A.  W.  Potts, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    3s. 
•PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN  PROSE.  Edited  with  Notes  and 

References  to  the  above.   Ex.  fcap.  Svo.   2s.  6d.    KEY,  for  Teachers  only.  2s.  6d. 
♦PRESTON.— EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  VERSE  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS.     By  Rev. 

G.  Preston.    Gl.  Svo.    2s.  6d.    KEY,  for  Teachers  only.    GL  Svo.    5s. 
REID.— A  GRAMMAR  OF  TACITUS.     By  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Caius 

College,  Cambridge.  [In  the  Press. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  VIRGIL.     By  tjie  same.  [In  preparation. 

ROBY.— Works  by  H.  J,  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.     Part 

I.     Sounds,  Inflexions,  Word-formation,  Appendices.   Cr.  Svo.    9s.    Part  II. 

Svntax,  Prepositions,  etc.     10s.  6d. 
•SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAM3IAR.  [In  the  Press. 

*RUSH.— SYNTHETIC  LATIN  DELECTUS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E. 

Rush,  B.A.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
♦RUST.— FIRST  STEPS  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.     By  Rev.  G.  Rust, 

M.A.    ISmo.    Is.  6d.    KEY,  for  Teachers  only.    ByW.M.  Yates.    ISmo.    3s.  Gd. 
RUTHERFORD.— Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head- 
master of  Westminster. 
HEX  LEX.     A  Short  Digest  of  the  principal  Relations  between  the  Latin, 

Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Sounds.     Svo.  [In  preparation. 

THE  NEW  PHRYNICHUS ;  being  a  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga  of  the  Gram- 
marian Phrynichus.    With  Introduction  and  Commentary.    Svo.    ISs.    (See 

also  Macmillan's  Greek  Course.) 
SHUCKBURGH.— PASSAGES  FROM  LATIN  AUTHORS  FOR  TRANSLATION 

INTO  ENGLISH.     Selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  Candidates  for  the 

Cambridge  Local,  and  Public  Schools'  Examinations.     By  E.  S.  Shuckbubqh, 

M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     2s. 
♦SIMPSON.  — LATIN  PROSE  AFTER  THE  BEST  AUTHORS  :  Caisarian  Prose. 

By  F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d.    KEY,  for  Teachers   only. 

Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     5s. 
STRACHAN  and  WILKINS.— ANALECTA.     Selected  Passages  for  Translation. 

By  J.  S.  Stkachax,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  A.  S.  Wilkins,   Litt.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.     KEY  to 

Latin  Passages.    Cr.  Svo.    Sewed,  6d. 
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THRING.— Works  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thking,  M.A.,  late  Headmaster  of  Uppingham. 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL.  A  First  Latin  Construing  Boole  for  Beginners.  With 
Coloured  Sentence  Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  Cd. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MOOD  CONSTRUCTIONS.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
*WELCH    and    DUFFIELD.  —  LATIN    ACCIDENCE    AND    EXERCISES   AR- 
RANGED   FOR    BEGINNERS.      By    W.    Welch    and    C.    G.    Dultield, 
Assistant  Masters  at  Cranleigh  School.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 
WHITE.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK.    Adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar, and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.      By 
John  Williams  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University, 
U.S.A.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
WRIGHT.— Works  by  J.  Wright,  M.  A. ,  late  Headmaster  of  Sutton  Coldfield  SchooL 

A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR ;  or,  the  Form  and  Use  of  Words  in  Latin; 
with  Progressive  Exercises.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OP  ROME.  An  Easy  Narrative,  abridged  from  the  First 
Book  of  Livy  by  the  omission  of  Difficult  Passages  ;  being  a  First  Latin  Read- 
ing Book,  with  Grammatical  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

FIRST  LATIN  STEPS;  or,  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  A  SERIES  OF 
EXAMPLES  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    Cr.  Svo.    3s. 

ATTIC  PRIMER.     Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.     Ex.  fcap.'Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  COURSE,  comprising  Rules  with  Examples,  Exercises, 
both  Latin  and  English,  on  each  Rule,  and  Vocabularies.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d, 
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ARNOLD.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.   By  W.  T.  Arnold, 

M.A.  [In  preparation. 

ARNOLD.— THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.     Being  Chapters  from  THE  HISTORY 

OF   ROME  by  the   late    Thomas    Arnold,   D.D.,    Headmaster    of   Rugby. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  Maps.    Cr.  Svo.     5s. 

*BEESLY.— STORIES  FROM  THE    HISTORY  OF  ROME.     By  Mrs.  Beesly. 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
BLACKIE.— HORiE  HELLENICS.     By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Svo.     12s. 
BURN.— ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  RELATION  TO  ROMAN  ART.     By  Rev. 
Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Illustrated. 
Ex.  cr.  Svo,     14s. 
BURY.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM  ARCADIUS 
TO  IRENE,  A.D.  395-800.     By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     2  vols.     Svo.     32s. 
^CLASSICAL  WRITERS.— Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Fcap. 
Svo.     Is.  6d.  each. 
SOPHOCLES.     By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 
EURIPIDES.     By  Prof.  Mahaffy,  D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES.     By  Prof.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A. 
VIRGIL.     By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M.A. 
LIVY.     By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

TACITUS.     By  Prof.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
MILTON.     By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
DYER.— STUDIES  OF  THE  GODS  IN  GREECE  AT  CERTAIN  SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY  EXCAVATED.    By  Louis  Dyer,  B.  A.     Ex.  Cr.  Svo.    Ss.6d.net. 
FREEMAN.— Works  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.     (Historical  Course  for  Schools.)    ISmo.     [In  preparation. 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    (Historical  Course  for  Schools.)  ISmo.  [In  preparation. 
A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Second  Series.     [Greek  and  Roman  History.]     Svo. 
10s.  Gd. 
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GARDNER.— SAMOS  AND  SAMIAN  COIXS.     An  Essay.     By  Percy  Gardner, 

Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Archseology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Svo.     7s.  dl. 
GEDDES.— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.     By  W.  D.  Geddes, 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Svo.     14s. 
GLADSTONE.— Works  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  "W.  E.  Giadstoxe,  M.P. 
THE  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  HOMER.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 
LANDMARKS  OF  HOMERIC  STUDY.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  HOMER.     ISmo.     Is. 

GOW.— A  COMPANION  TO  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  By  James  Gow,  Litt.D., 
Master  of  the  High  School,  Nottingham.  With  Hlustrations.  2d  Ed.,  revised 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

HARRISON  and  VERRALL.— MYTHOLOGY  AND  MONUMENTS  OF  ANCIENT 
ATHENS.  Translation  of  a  portion  of  the  "Attica"  of  Pausanias.  By 
Margaret  de  G.  Verrall.  With  Introductory  Essay  and  Archaeological 
Commentary  by  Jane  E.  Harrison.  With  Hlustrations  and  Plans.  Cr. 
Svo.     16s. 

JEBB.— Works  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
THE  ATTIC  ORATORS  FROM  ANTIPHON  TO  ISAEOS.     2  vols.     Svo.    25s. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.     ISmo.     Is. 
(See  also  Classical  Series.) 

KIEPERT.— MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  H.  Kiepert. 
Cr.  Svo.     5s.  • 

LANCIANL— ANCIENT  ROME  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  RoDOLFO  Laxciani,  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Illustrated.     4to.     24s. 

LEAF.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ILIAD  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.  By 
Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  [In  preparation. 

MAHAFFY.— Works  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin 
and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  DuV)lin. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE  ;  from  Homer  to  Menander.     Cr.  Svo.     9s. 
GREEK  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT ;   from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman 

Conquest.     Cr.  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
THE  GREEK  WORLD  UNDER  ROMAN  SWAY.     From  Plutarch  to  Polybius. 

Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.     With  Hlustrations.     With  Map. 

Cr.  Svo.     10s.  Gd. 
A  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  GREEK  LITERATURE.      Cr.    Svo.      Vol.  I. 
In  two  parts.    Part  I.  The  Poets,  with  an  Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce. 
Part  II.  Dramatic  Poets.     Vol.  II.  The  Prose  Writers.     In  two  parts.     Part  I. 
Herodotus  to  Plato.     Part  II.  Isocrates  to  Ai'istotle.     4s.  6d.  each. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     With  Illustrations.     ISmo.     Is. 
♦EURIPIDES.     ISmo.     Is.  6d.     {Classical  Writers.) 

MAYOR.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLUE  TO  LATIN  LITERATURE.  Edited 
after  Hubner.     By  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

NEWTON.— ESSAYS  ON  ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY.  By  Sir  Charles  Newton, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright, 
M.A.,  I.  Bywater,  M.A.,  and  H.  Jackson,  Litt.D.  4s.  6d.  each  (half- 
yearly). 

SAYCE,— THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES  OF  THE  EAST.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A., 
Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SCHMIDT  and  WHITE.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  RHYTHMIC  AND 
METRIC  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES.  By  Dr.  J.  11.  Hei.vrich 
Schmidt.     Translated  by  John  Williams  White,  Ph.D.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

SHUCHHARDT.— DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S  EXCAVATIONS  AT  TROY,  TIRYNS, 
MYCENJC,  OKCHOMENOS,  ITHACA,  presented  in  the  light  of  recent  know- 
ledge. By  Dr.  Carl  Shuchhardt.  Translated  by  Eugenie  Sellers.  Intro- 
duction by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.     Illustrated.     Svo.     ISs.  not. 
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SHUCKBURGH.— A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.      By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

il.A.     Cr.  Svo.  [In preparation. 

♦STEWART.— THE  TALE  OF  TROY,     Done  into  English  by  Aubrey  Stewart. 

Gl.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
'TOZER.— A  PRIMER  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A. 

ISnio.     Is. 
WALDSTEm.— CATALOGUE  OF  CASTS  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY,  CAMBRIDGE.    By  Charles  Waldstein,  University  Reader 
in  Classical  Archfeology.     Cr.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 

*^t*  Also  an  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  small  4to.    5s. 
WILKINS.— Works  bv  Prof.  "Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.     Illustrated.     18mo.     Is. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE.     18mo.     Is. 
WILKINS   and   ARNOLD. —A   MANUAL  OF    ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES.     By 
Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.    Illustrated. 

[In  preparation. 
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English ;  French ;  German ;  Modem  Greek ;  Italian ;  Spanish. 
ENGLISH. 

*ABBOTT.— A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  some 
of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern  English.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  formerly  Headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School.  Ex. 
fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

*BACON.— ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Deccan  College,  Poona.  Gl.  Svo.  3s.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

*BURKE.— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  the  same. 
Gl.  Svo.     5s. 

BROOKE.— *PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  Rev.   Stopford  A. 
Brookk,  M.A.     ISmo.     Is. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  the  same.  2vols.  Svo.  [Vol.1.  InthePress. 

BUTLER.— HUDIBRAS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Alfred  Milnes, 
M.A.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     Part  I.     3s.  6d.     Parts  II.  and  III.     4s.  6d. 

CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Cecil  M.  Barrow, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Victoria  College,  Palghat.     Gl.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

COWPER.— *THE  TASK  :  an  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.  ;  Tirocinium,  or  a  Re- 
view of  the  Schools  ;  and  The  History  of  John  Gilpin.     Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  W.  Benham,  B.D.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.     (Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors.) 
THE  TASK.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  J,  Rowe,  M.A.,  and  W.  T. 
Webb,  M.A.,  Professors  of  English  Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

[In  preparation. 

^DOWDEN.— A  PRIMER  OF  SHAKESPERE.     By  Prof.  Dowden.     ISmo.     Is. 

DRYDEN.— SELECT  PROSE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonoe.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

*GLOBE  READERS.  For  Standards  I.-VI.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Murison.  Illustrated. 
Gl.  Svo. 


Primer    I.    (48  pp.)  3d. 

Primer  II.    (4S  pp.)  3d. 

Book       I.  (132  pp.)  6d. 

Book     II.  (136  pp.)  9d. 


Book  in.  (232  pp.)  Is.  3d. 

Book  IV.  (328  pp.)  Is.  9d. 

Book    V.  (40S  pp.)  2s. 

Book  VI.  (436  pp.)  2s.  6d. 


*THE  SHORTER  GLOBE  READERS.— Illustrated.    Gl.  Svo. 


Primer       I.    (48  pp.)  3d. 

Primer      II.    (4S  pp.)  3d. 

Standard    I.    ('JO  pp.)  6d. 

Standard  II.  (124  pp.)  9d. 


Standard  III.  (178  pp.)  Is. 

Standard  IV.  (182  pp.)  Is. 

Standard     V.  (216  pp.)  Is.  3d. 

Standard  VI.  (228  pp.)  Is.  6d. 
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♦GOLDSMITH.— THE  TRAVELLER,  or  a  Prospect  of  Society  ;  and  The  Deserted 
Village.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 
Cr.  Svo.  6(1. 
»THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A,  Barrett,  B.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay.  Gl.  Svo.  Is.  9d, ;  sewed,  Is.  6d.  The  Traveller  (separately), 
Is.,  sewed. 
*THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.      With    a   Memoir  of   Goldsmith,  by  Prof. 

Masson.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.     (Globe  Readings  from  StuTidard  Authors.) 
SELECT   ESSAYS.     With   Introduction   and   Notes,    by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

GOSSE.— A  HISTORY  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (1660-1780). 
By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

*GRAY.— POEMS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 
Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

*HALES.— LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Explana- 
tory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of  English,  by  J.  W.  BLales,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London.  Ex.  fcap.  Svo.  4s.  fid! 

*HELPS.— ESSAYS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  INTERVALS  OF  BUSINESS.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 
Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d. ;  sewed.  Is.  Cd. 

*JOHNSON.— LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  The  Six  Chief  Lives  (Milton,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray),  with  Macaulay's  "Life  of  Johnson."  With  Pre- 
face and  Notes  by  Matthew  Arnold.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  Cd. 

KELLNER.  —  HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  SYNTAX.  By  L. 
Kellner,  Ph.D.  [In  the  Press. 

*LAMB.— TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
AiNOER,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.     {Glohe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors.) 

♦LITERATURE  PRIMERS.— Edited  by  John  Richard   Green,   LL.D.     ISmo. 

"1  o      PACh 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     By  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   EXERCISES.      By   R.   Morris,   LL.D.,   and    H.  C. 

BowEN,  M.A. 
EXERCISES  ON  MORRIS'S  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.      By  J. 

Wetherell,  M.A. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.     By  Professor  Nichol. 
QUESTIONS   AND  EXERCISES  ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.      By  Prof. 

NicHOL  and  W.  S.  M'Corjiick. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
BHAKSPERE.     By  Professor  uowden. 
THE    CHILDREN'S  i.TREASURY    OF    LYRICAL    POETRY.      Selected  and 

arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.     In  Two  Parts.    Is.  eacli. 
PHILOLOGY.     By  J.  Peile,  Litt.D. 

ROMAN  LITERATURE.     By  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D. 
GREEK  LITERATURE.     By  Prof.  Jebb,  Litt.D. 
HOMER.     By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  EN  FOUR  VOLUMES.     Or.  Svo. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.  [In  ■preparation. 
ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.  (1560-1665.)  By  George  Saintsbury.    7s.  fid, 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.     (1660-1780.)    By  Edmund  Gosse, 

M.A.     7s.  6d. 
THE  MODERN  PERIOD.     By  Prof.  Dowdex.  [In  preparation. 

•MACMILLAN'S  READING  BOOKS. 
PRIMER.     18mo.     48  pp.     2d. 
BOOK  I.  for  Standard  I.    96  pp. 
BOOK  II.  for  Standard  II.  144  pp. 
BOOK    III.  for   Standard    III. 

pp.     Cd. 
Book  VI.  is  fitted  for  Higher  Classes,  and  as  au  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 


BOOK  IV.  for  Standard  IV.     176  pp. 

4d. 

8d. 

5d. 

BOOK  V.  for  Standard  V.     380  pp.    Is. 
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BOOK  VI.  for  Standard  VI.     Cr.  Svo. 

430  pp.     2s. 
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"MACMILLAN'S  COPY  BOOKS.— 1.  Large  Tost  4to.  Trice  4d.  each.  2.  Post 
Oblong,     rrice  2d.  each. 

1.  Initiatory  Exercises  and  Short  Letters. 

2.  Words  consisting  of  Short  Letters. 

3.  Long  Letters.    With  Words  containing  Long  Letters— Figures. 

4.  Words  containing  Long  Letters. 

4a.  Practising  and  Revising  Copy-Book.    For  Nos.  1  to  4. 

5.  Capitals  and  Short  Hale-Text.     Words  beginning  with  a  Capital. 

6.  Half-Text  Words  beginning  with  Capitals — Figures. 

7.  Small-Hand  and  Half-Text.     With  Capitals  and  Figures. 

8.  Salall-Hand  and  Half-Text.     With  Capitals  and  Figures. 
8a.  Practising  and  Revising  Copy-Book.    For  Nos.  5  to  8. 

9.  Small-Hand  Single  Headlines— Figures. 
10.  Small-Hand  Single  Headlines — Figures. 
IL  Small-Hand  Double  Headlines— Figures. 

12.  Commercial  and  Arithmetical  Examples,  &c. 
12a.  Practising  and  Revising  Copy-Book.    For  Nos.  8  to  12. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9  may  be  had  with  Goodman's  Patent  Sliding  Copies.     Large 
Post  4to.     Price  6d.  each. 
MARTIN.— *THE  POET'S  HOUR  :  Poetry  selected  and  arranged  for  Children.    By 
Frances  Martin.     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 
*SPRING-TIME  WITH  THE  POETS.     By  the  same.     18ino.     3s.  6d. 

*MILT0N.— PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Elphin stone  College,  Bombay.    Gl.  8vo.    Is.  9d. ;  sewed.  Is.  6d.    Or  separately. 

Is    3(1    *    S6W6d.    Is,  63«cll. 

*L' ALLEGRO,  IL  PENSEROSO,  LYCIDAS,  ARCADES,  SONNETS,  &c.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Logic,  Government  College,  Lahore.    Gl.  Svo.    Is.  9d. ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

*COMUS.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  3d.  ;  sewed.  Is. 

*SAMSON  AGONISTES.  By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature, Presidency  College,  Calcutta.     Gl.  Svo.     2s. ;  sewed.  Is.  9d. 

^INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MILTON.      By  Stopford  Brooke, 
M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d.     {Classical  W7iters.) 
MORRIS.— Works  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 

*PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     ISmo.     Is. 

♦ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  con- 
taining Accidence  and  Word-Formation,     ISmo.     2s.  6d. 

♦HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE,  comprising  Chapters 
on  the  History  and  Development  of  the  Language,  and  on  Word-Formation. 
Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

NICHOL  and  M'CORMICK.— A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.    By  Prof.  John  Nichol  and  Prof.  W.  S.  M'Cormick.     [In  preparation. 

OLIPHANT.— THE    OLD    AND    MIDDLE    ENGLISH.      By    T,    L.    Kington 
Oliphant.    New  Ed.,  revised   and   enlarged,  of  "The  Sources  of  Standard 
English."    2nd  Ed.     Gl.  Svo.     9s. 
THE  NEW  ENGLISH,     By  the  same.    2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     21s. 

•PALGRAVE.  — THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  LYRICAL  POETRY. 
Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave.  ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 
Also  in  Two  Parts.     Is.  each. 

PATMORE.  — THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore.  Gl.  Svo.  2s.  (Globe  Readings 
from  Standard  Authors.) 

PLUTARCH. — Being  a  Selection  from  the  Lives  which  illustrate  Shakespeare. 
North's  Translation.  Edited,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Index  of  Names, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Prof.  W.  W,  Skkat,  Litt,D,     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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*RANSOME.  — SHORT  STUDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLOTS.     By  Cyril 

Ransome,  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  Literature,  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

*RYLAND.  — CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINES   OF    ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
liy  F.  Ryland,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SAINTSBURY.— A  HISTORY  OF  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.     1560-1665. 
By  Geobge  Saintsbury.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

SCOTT.— *LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL,  and  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.    G1.  Svo. 

Is.     {Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors.) 
*THE  LAY  OF  THE   LAST  MINSTREL,    With  Introduction  and  Notes,   by 

G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  B.A.     G1.  Svo.     2s. ;  sewed.  Is.  9d. 

Introduction  and  Canto  I.    9d.  sewed.    Cantos  I.  to  III.     Is.  3d.  ;  sewed.  Is. 

Cantos  IV.  to  VI.     Is.  3d. ;  sewed,  Is. 
*MARMION,  and  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.     By  F.  T.  Palgrave.     G1.  Svo. 

Is.    (Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors.) 
*MARMION.     With   Introduction   and  Notes,  by  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A. 

Gl.  Svo.    3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
*THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.      By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.      Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  ; 

sewed,  23. 
*ROKEBY.     With   Introtluction   and   Notes,   by  Michael   ]yLv.cMiLLAN,   B.A. 

Gl.  Svo.    3s. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— *A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.     By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.     Gl.  Svo.     Cs. 

A  SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.     By  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.     2d  Ed.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo. 
4s.  6(1. 
*A  PRIMER  OF  SHAKESPERE.     By  Prof.  Dowden.     ISmo.     Is. 

•SHORT  STUDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLOTS.    By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

*THE  TEMPEST.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  K  Deighton,  late  Principal 

of  Agra  College.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
*MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d. ;  sewed, 

13.  6d. 
*A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAil.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d. ;  sewed. 

Is.  6d. 
♦THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.    By  the  same.    Gl.  Svo.    Is.  9d. ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
*AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.     By  the  same.    Gl.  Svo.    Is.  9d.  ;  sewed,  Is.  Od. 
♦TWELFTH  NIGHT.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed,  Is.  6<I. 
♦THE  WINTER'S  TALE.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.    2s.  ;  sewed,  Is.  9d. 
♦KING  JOHN.    By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.    Is.  9d. ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
♦RICHARD  II.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d. ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
♦HENRY  V.     By  tlie  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
♦RICHARD  III.      By  C.  H.  Tawney,  M.A.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  English 

Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.    Gl.  Svo.    2s.  Cd. ;  sewed,  2s. 
♦CORIOLANUS.     By  K.  Deighton.   Gl.  Svo.    2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 
♦JULIUS  C^SAR.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed.  Is.  6d 
♦MACBETH.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
♦HAMLET.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 
♦KING  LEAR.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  9d.  ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
♦OTHELLO.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  ;  sewed.  Is.  9d. 
♦ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  Od.  ;  sewed,  2s. 
*CYMBELINE.     By  the  same.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s. 
•SONNENSCHEIN     and    MEIKLE  JOHN.  —  THE     ENGLISH     METHOD     OP 

TEACHING  TO  READ.     By  A.  Sonnenschein  and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

M.A.     Fcap.  Svo. 
THE  NURSERY  BOOK,  containing  all  the    Two -Letter  Words   in   the    Lan- 
guage.    Id.     (Also  in  Large  Type  on  Sheets  for  School  Walls.     Ss.) 
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THE  FIRST  COURSE,  consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with  Single  Consonants.    7d. 
THE  SECOND  COURSE,  with  Combinations  and  Bridges,  consisting  of  Short 

Vowels  with  Double  Consonants.     7d. 
THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  COURSES,  consisting  of  Long  Vowels,  and  all 
tlie  Double  Vowels  in  the  Language.     7d. 
*SOUTHEY.— LIFE  OF  NELSON.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Michael 

Macmillan,  B.A.     G1.  Svo.    3s,  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
SPENSER. -FAIRY  QUEEN.    Book  L    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  M. 
Percival,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

TAYLOR.— WORDS  AND  PLACES ;  or.  Etymological  Illustrations  of  History, 
Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  Litt.D.  With  Mai)s. 
Gl.  Svo.  6s. 
TENNYSON.— THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON.  An  Edition 
for  Schools.  In  Four  Parts.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 
TENNYSON  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  Edited,  with  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  LL.D.,  Canon  of  Bristol.    18mo.    Is.  net. 

[In  the  Press. 
*SELECTIONS  FROM  TENNYSON.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  J. 
RowE,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.     Gl.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

This  selection  contains  : — Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,  ffinone,  The  Lotos  Eaters,  Ulysses,  Tithonus,  Morte  d' Arthur,  Sir 
Galahad,  Dora,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  The  Revenge. 
*ENOCH  ARDEN.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.     Gl.  Svo.     2s. 

AYLMER'S  FIELD.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  PRINCESS  ;  A  MEDLEY.     By  P.  M.  Wallace,  B.A.  [In  the  Press. 

*THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR,  AND  THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR.     By  F.  J. 

RowE,  M.A.     Gl.  Svo.     2s. 

THRING.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT   IN  ENGLISH.      By 

Edward  Thrinq,  M.A.     With  Questions.     4th  Ed.     ISrao.     2s. 
*VAUGHAN.— WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.     By  C.  M.  Vauqhan.     ISmo.     Is. 
WARD.— THE  ENGLISH  POETS.     Selections,  with   Critical  Introductions  by 
various  Writers  and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold.     Edited 
by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.     4  Vols.     Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne.— Vol.  II.  Ben 
JoNsoN  TO  Dryden. — Vol.  III.  Addison  to  Blake. — Vol.  IV.  Wordsworth 
TO  RossETTi.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d.  each. 
*WETHERELL.— EXERCISES  ON  MORRIS'S  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR.     By  John  Wetherell,  M.A.,   Headmaster  of  Towcester  Grammar 
School.     18mo.     Is. 
WOODS.— *  A  FIRST  POETRY  BOOK.    By  M.  A.  Woods,  Head  Mistress  of  the 
Clifton  High  School  for  Girls.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*A  SECOND  POETRY  BOOK.     By  the  same.     In  Two  Parts.     2s.  6d.  each. 
*A  THIRD  POETRY  BOOK.     By  the  same.     4s.  6d. 
HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL  WORSHIP.     By  the  same.    ISmo.     Is.  6d. 
WORDSWORTH.— SELECTIONS.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe, 
M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.     Gl.  Svo.  [In preparation. 

YONGE.~*A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS.   By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Gl.Svo.   2s. 
*THE  ABRIDGED  BOOK  OP  GOLDEN  DEEDS.     ISmo.     Is. 

FRENCH. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.— LE   BARBIER   DE    SEVILLE.      With    Introduction    and 

Notes.     By  L.  P.  Bi-Ouet.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
*BOWEN. -FIRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.     By  H.  Courthopk  Bowen,  M.A. 

Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     Is. 
BREYMANN.— Works  by  Hermann  Breymann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philology  in 
the  University  of  Munich. 
FIRST  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
SECOND  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
FASNACHT.— Works  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster. 
THE  ORGANIC  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  LANGUAGES.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     I. 
French.     38.  6d. 
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A  SYNTHETIC  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
GRAMMAR    AND   GLOSSARY  OF  THE   FRENCH   IxA.NGUAGE   OF    THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

MACMHiLAN'S  PRIMARY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  READING  BOOKS.— Edited  by 
G.   E.   Fasxacht.     With  Illustrations,   Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Exercises. 
Gl.  Svo. 
*FRENCH  READINGS  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Is.  6d. 
*CORNAZ— NOS  ENFANTS  ET  LEURS  AMIS.     By  Edith  Harvey.     Is.  6d. 
*DE  MAISTRE— LA  JEUNE  SIBJ&RIENNE  ET  LE  LEPREUX  DE  LA  CIT^ 
D'AOSTE.     By  Stephane  Barlet,  B.Sc.  etc.     Is.  6d. 

*FLORIAN— FABLES.    By  Rev.  Charles  Yeld,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  University 

School,  Nottingham.     Is.  6d. 
*LA  FONTAINE— A  SELECTION  OF  FABLES.     By  L.  M.  Moriarty,  B.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     2s.  6d. 
*MOLESWORTH— FRENCH    LIFE    IN  LETTERS.      By  Mrs.    Molesworth. 

Is.  6d. 
*PERRAULT— CONTES  DE  FEES.     By  G.  E.  Fasxacht.     Is.  6d. 
MACMHiLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.— By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex. 

fcap.  Svo. 
*FiRST  Year,  containing  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Regular  Accidence.     Is. 
♦Second  Year,   containing  an  Elementary  Grammar  with   copious  Exercises, 

Notes,  and  Vocabularies.    2s. 
*Third  Year,   containing  a  Systematic  Syntax,  and  Lessons  in  Composition. 

2s.  6d. 
THE  TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH 

COURSE.     With  Copious  Notes,  Hints  for  Ditferent  Renderings,  Synonyms, 

Piiilological  Remarks,  etc.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    Each  Year 

4s.  ed. 
»MACMILLAN'S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.— By   G.   E.  Fasnacht.     Ex.   fcap. 

Svo.     Part  I.  Elementary.     2s.  6d.     Part  II.     Advanced.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S  COURSE  OF  FRENCH 

COMPOSITION.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Part  I.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex. 

fcap.  Svo. 
*First  Year,  containing  Tales,  Historical  Extracts,  Letters,  Dialogues,  Ballads, 

Nursery  Songs,  etc.,  A\ith  Two  Vocabularies :  (1)  in  the  order  of  subjects ; 

(2)  in  alphabetical  order.     With  Imitative  Exercises.     2s.  6d. 
*Second  Year,  containing  Fiction  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Historical  and  Descriptive 

Extracts,  Essays,  Letters,  Dialogues,  etc.     With  Imitative  Exercises.     2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.    Edited  by  G.  E.   Fasnacht. 

ISmo. 
*CORNEILLE— LE  CID.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Is. 
•DUMAS— LES  DEMOISELLES  DE  ST.  CYR.    By  Victor  Oger,  Lecturer  at 

University  College,  Liverpool.    Is.  6d. 
LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES.      Books  L-VI.      By  L.    M.    Moriarty,    B.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.  [In  preparation. 

♦MOLIIiRE— L'AVARE.    By  the  same.    Is. 

*M0LI6RE-LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.     By  the  same.     Is.  6d. 
»MOLIERE— LES  FEMMES  SAV ANTES.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Is. 
*MOLIERE— LE  MISANTHROPE.     By  the  same.     Is. 
*MOLli:RE— LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI.     By  the  same.     Is. 
*3iOLlf;RE— LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES.     By  the  same.     Is. 
*RACINE— BRITANNICUS.     By  E.  Peixissier,  M.A,     2s. 
•FRENCH  READINGS  FROM  ROMAN  HISTORY.      Selected    from  various 

Authors,  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A,,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     4s.  Cd. 

•SAND,   GEORGE-LA  MARE  AU   DIABLE.      By    W.    E.    Russell,   M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury.     Is. 
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*SANDEAU,   JULES— MADEMOISELLE    DE    LA  SEIGLIERE.      By   H.    C. 

Steel.  Assistant  Master  at  Wincliester.     Is.  6d. 
«VOLTAI RE— CHARLES  XII.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     3s.  6d. 

"MASSON.— A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
Adapted  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Professor  A.  Elwall.  By  Gustave  Masson. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

MOLIERE.— LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRB.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F. 

Tarver,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
»PELLISSIER.— FRENCH    ROOTS   AND    THEIR    FAMILIES.      A    Synthetic 

Vocabulary,  based  upon  Derivations.      By  E.  Pellissieb,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Clifton  Collefre.     Gl.  8vo.     6s. 


GERMAN. 

BEHAGEL.— THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  By  Dr.  Otto  Behagel.  Translated 
by  Emil  Trechmann,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Modern  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Sj'dney,  N.S.W.     Gl.  8vo.  [Nearly  Ready. 

HUSS.— A  SYSTEM  OF  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN,  by  means  of 
Progressive  Illustrations  and  Applications  of  the  leading  Rules  of  Grammar. 
By  H.  C.  O.  Hess,  Ph.D.    Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

MACMELLAN'S  PRIMARY  SERIES  OF  GERMAN  READING  BOOKS.  Edited 
by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     With  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Exercises.     Gl.  8vo. 

*GRIMM— KINDER  UND  HAUSMARCHEN.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     2s.  Gd. 

*HAUFF— DIE  KARA  VANE.  By  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.     3s. 

*SCHMID,  CHR.  VON— H.  VON  EICHENFELS.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex. 

fcap.  Svo. 
*FiRST  Year.    Easy  lessons  and  Rules  on  the  Regular  Accidence.    Is.  6d. 
*Second  Year.     Conversational  Lessons  in  Systematic  Accidence  and  Elementary 
Syntax.      With    Philological    Illustrations    and    Etymological    Vocabulary. 
3s.  6d. 
Third  Year.  [In  the  Press. 

TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN 
COURSE.  With  copious  Notes,  Hints  for  Different  Renderings,  Synonyms, 
Philological  Remarks,  etc.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Ex.  fcap.  Svo.  First  Year. 
4s.  6d.    Second  Yeak.    4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex.  fcap.  8vo. 
^I.  FIRST  COURSE.     Parallel  German-English  Extracts  and  Parallel  English- 
German  Syntax.     2s.  6d. 
TEACHER'S  COMPANION  TO  MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION. 
By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    First  Course.    Gl.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.    By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    Ex. 

fcap.  8vo. 

*FiRST  Year,  containing  an  Introduction  to  the  German  order  of  Words,  with 

Copious  Examples,  extracts  from  German  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  Notes, 

and  Vocabularies.     2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. —Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  ISmo. 

FllEYTAG  (G.)— DOKTOR  LUTHER.     By  F.  Storr,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the 

Modem  Side_,  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  [In  •preparation. 

♦GOETHE- GOTZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN.     By  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Wellington.     2s. 

"GOETHE- FAUST.     Part  I.,  followed  by  an  Appendix  on  Part  IL     By  Jane 

Lee,  Lecturer  in  German  Literature  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.    4s.  (id. 

*HEINE— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  REISEBILDER  AND  OTHER  PROSE 

WORKS.     By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     28.  6d. 

LESSINQ— MINNA  VON  BARNHELM.    By  James  Sime,  M.A.  [In preparation. 
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•SCHILLER— SELECTIONS  FROM  SCHILLER'S  LYRICAL  POEMS.     With  a 
Memoir  of  Schiller.     By  E.  J.  Turner,  B.A.,  and  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A., 
Assistant  Masters  at  Winchester.    2s.  Cd. 
♦SCHILLER— DIE  JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS.  By  Joseph  Gostwick.  23.  6d. 
*SCHILLER-MARIA  STUART.     By  C.  Sheldon,  D.Litt.,  of  the  Royal  Academ- 
ical Institution,  Belfast.     2s.  Gd. 
^SCHILLER- WILHELM  TELL.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     2s.  6d. 
*SCHILLER— WALLENSTEIN.     Part  I.  DAS  LAGER.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill, 

M.A.     2s. 
♦UHLAND— SELECT  BALLADS.    Adapted  as  a  First  Easy  Reading  Book  for 

Beginners.     With  Vocabulary.     By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.     Is. 
*PYLODET.— NEW  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  CONVERSATION ;  containing  an  Alpha- 
betical List  of  nearly  SOO  Familiar  Words  ;  followed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary 
of  Words  in  frequent  use,  Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  a  Sketch  of  German 
Literature,  Idiomatic  Expressions,  etc.     By  L.  Pylodet.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 
SMITH.— COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.     By  F.  C.  Smith,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

WHITNEY.— A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRA^IMAR.     By  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  CoUege. 
Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
A  GERMAN  READER  IN  PROSE  AKD  VERSE.     By  the  same.    With  Notes 
and  Vocabularj'.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
*  WHITNEY   and    EDGREN.— A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,  with  Notation  of  Correspondences  and  Brief  Etymologies.    By 
Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  assisted  by  A.  H.  Edgren.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
THE  GERMAN-ENGLISH  PART,  separately,  5s. 

MODERN  GREEK. 

VINCENT  and  DICKSON.— HANDBOOK  TO  MODERN  GREEK.  By  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  K.C.M.G.,  and  T.  G.  Dickson,  M.A.  With  Appendix  on  the  relation 
of  Modern  and  Classical  Greek  by  Prof.  Jebb.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.     With  Translation  and  Notes,  by  A.  J. 

Butler,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    With  Translations  and  Notes,  by  the  same. 

Cr.  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     With  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  same. 

2d.  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.     Chiefly  based  on  the  Cora- 

meutary  of  Benvenuto  Da  Imola.     By  the  Hon.  W.  Warren  Vernon,  M.A. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.   the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     2  vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     24s. 

SPANISH. 

CALDERON.— FOUR  PLAYS  OF  CALDERON.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Norman  MacColl,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     14s. 
The  four  plays  here  given  are  El  Principe  Constante,  La  Vida  es  Sueno,  El  Alcalde 
de  Zalamea,  and  El  Escondido  y  La  Tapada. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Euclid  and  Pure  Geometry,  Geometrical 
Dravring,  Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  (Plane  and 
Solid),  Problems  and  Questions  in  Mathematics,  Higher  Pure  Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics  (Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics :  see 
also  Physics),  Physics  (Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Elasticity,  Attrac- 
tions, &c.),  Astronomy,  Historical. 

ARITHMETIC. 

*ALDIS.— THE  GREAT  GIANT  ARITHMOS.  A  most  Elementary  Arithmetic 
for  Children.     By  Mary  Steadman  Aldis.     Illustrated.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

ARMY  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  SPECIMENS  OF  PAPERS  SET  AT 
THE,  1882-89. — With  Answers  to  the  Mathematical  Questions.  Subjects  : 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Geography,  French, 
English  Dictation.     Or.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

*BRADSHAW.— A  COURSE  OF  EASY  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES  FOR 
BEGINNERS.  By  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College. 
Gl.  Svo.      2s.     With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

*BROOKSMITH,— ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook- 
smith,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d.     KEY.     Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

*BROOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  and  E.  J.  Brook- 
smith.     Gl.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 

CANDLER.— HELP  TO  ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  By  H. 
Candler,  Mathematical  Master  of  Uppingham  School.  2d  Ed.  Ex.  fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 
*DALTON.— RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Dal- 
TON,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Eton.  New  Ed.,  with  Answers. 
ISmo.  2s.  6d. 
*GOYEN.— HIGHER  ARITHMETIC   AND   ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION. 

By  P.  GoYEN,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
*HALL  and  KNIGHT.— ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.      With    an  Appendix  containing  Questions    in  Logarithms  and 
Mensuration.     By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Military  and  Engineering 
Side,  Clifton  College,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
LOCK.— Works  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
♦ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.     With  Answers  and  1000  additional  Examples 
for  Exercise.    3d  Ed.,  revised.    Gl.  Svo.    4s.  6d.    Or,  Part  L    2s.    Part  IL    3s. 
KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
♦ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGINNERS.    A  School  Class-Book  of  Commercial  Arith- 
metic.    Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     Ss.  6d. 
*A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC,  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

ISmo.    Is.     With  Answers.    Is.  6d, 
*PEDLEY.— EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Containing 
more  than  7000  original  Examples.     By  Samuel  Pedley.    Cr,  Svo.    5s. 
Also  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 
SMITH.— Works  by  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
ARITHMETIC    AND   ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principles  and  Application;  with 
numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Exam- 
ination Papers,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Ordinary  Examination  for  the 
B.A.  Degree.     New  Ed.,  carefully  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
•ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d.      KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     Ss3.  6d. 
New  Edition.     Revised  by  Prof  W.  H.  Hudson.  [In  preparation. 
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EXERCISES  IN  ARITHSIETIC.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  With  Answers,  23.  6d.  An- 
swers separately,  6cl,  » 

SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  18mo.  .'^s.  Or  separately,  in 
Three  Parts,  Is.  each.     KEYS.     Parts  L,  II.,  and  IIL,  2s.  Cd.  each. 

SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.  18mo.  Or  separately,  Part  L,  2d.  ; 
Part  IL,  3d. ;  Part  III.,  7d,     Answers,  6d.     KEY.     ISmo.     4s.  6d. 

»THE  SAME,  with  Answers.    18mo,  cloth.     Is.  6d. 
EXAMINATION   PAPERS  IN   ARITHilETIC.      18mo.     Is.  6d.     The  Same, 

with  Answers.     ISmo.     2s.    Answers,  6d.     KEY.     18mo.     4s.  6d. 
THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLI- 

CATIONS,  with  Numerous  Examples.     18mo.     3d. 
A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet,  size  42  in.  by  34  in.  on 

Roller.    3s.  6d.    Also  a  Small  Chart  on  a  Card.    Price  Id. 
EASY  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Exercises  in  Reading,  Writing, 

Spelling,  and  Dictation.     Part  I.    Cr.  8vo.    9d. 
EXAMINATION  CARDS  IN  ARITHMETIC.     With  Answers  and  Hints. 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  in  box,  Is.    Standards  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  in  boxes,  Is.  each. 

Standard  VI.  in  Two  Parts,  in  boxes,  Is.  each. 
A  and  B  papers,  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty,  are  given  so  as  to  prevent  copying, 
and  the  colours  of  the  A  and  B  papers  differ  in  each  Standard,  and  from  those  of 
every  other  Standard,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the 
children  have  the  proper  papers. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

♦THORNTON.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING.     By  J.  Thorktox     Cr. 
Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY.     Oblong  4to.     10s.  6d. 

*PRIMER  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     18mo.     Is.     KEY.     Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

•DALTON.— RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.      By  Rev.  T.  Dalton, 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Eton.     Part  I.     ISmo.     2s.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo. 
7s.  6d.     Part  II.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 
HALL  and  KNIGHT.— Works  by  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Military  and 

Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A. 
♦ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS.     6th  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
Gl.  Svo,  bound  in  maroon  coloured  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  bound  in 
green  coloured  cloth,  4s.  6d.     KEY.     8s.  6d. 
•ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     To  accom- 
pany ELEMEN'TARY  ALGEBRA.     2d  Ed.,  revised.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
•HIGHER  ALGEBRA.     3d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d.      KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     lO.s.  Gd. 
•JONES    and    CHEYNE.— ALGEBRAICAL    EXERCISES.       Progressively  Ar- 
ranged.    By  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones  and  C.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  late  Matliematical 
Masters  at  Westminster  School.    ISmo.    23.  6d. 
KEY.    By  Rev.  W.  Failes,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Westminster  School. 
Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

SMITH.— ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principles  and  Application  ; 
with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples  taken  from  the  Cambridge 
Examination  Papers,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Ordinary  Examination  for 
the  B.A.  Degree.  By  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.  Cr.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
SMITH.— Works  by  Charles  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge. 
^ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     2d  Ed.,  revised.     Gl.  Svo.    4s.  6d.     KEY.     By  A. 

G.  Cracknell,  B.A.     Cr.  Svo.     10.  (xl. 
•ATREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.    2d  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.    7.s.  6d.     KEY.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  Gd. 
TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 
'ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.     ISmo.     2s.  6d.     KEY.    Cr.  Svo.     Cs.  Gd, 
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*ALGEI3RA  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS.     By  Isaac  Todhunter,  F,  U.S. 

Cr.  8vo.     7s.  Gil.     KEY.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  Od.' 

EUCLID  AND  PURE  GEOMETRY. 

COCKSHOTT  and  WALTERS.— A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL  CONICS. 
In  accordance  with  tlie  Syllabus  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Geometrical  Teaching.  By  A.  Cockshott,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  J'Jton, 
and  Rev.  F.  B.  Walters,  M.A.,  Principal  of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of 
Man.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

CONSTABLE.— GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Samuel 
Constable.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  Bd. 

CUTHBERTSON.— EUCLIDIAN  GEOMETRY.  By  Francis  Cuthbbrtson,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     4s.  6d, 

DAY.— PROPERTIES  OF  CONIC  SECTIONS  PROVED  GEOMETRICALLY. 
Bv  Rev.  H.  G.  Day,  M.A.  Part  I.  The  Ellipse,  with  an  ample  collection  of 
Problems.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d, 

•DEAKIN.— RIDER  PAPERS  ON  EUCLID.  BOOKS  I.  and  II.  By  Rupert 
Deakin,  M.A.     ISmo.     Is. 

DODGSON. — Works  by  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.,  Student  and  late  Mathematical 
Lecturer,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
EUCLID,  BOOKS  I.  and  II.     6th  Ed.,  witli  words  substituted  for  the  Alge- 
braical Symbols  used  in  the  1st  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     2s. 
EUCLID  AND  HIS  MODERN  RIVALS.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     Gs. 
CURIOSA  MATHEMATICA,     Part  I.     A  New  Theory  of  Parallels.     3d  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

DREW.— GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS.  By  W.  H. 
Drew,  M.A.     New  Ed.,  enlarged.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 

DUPUIS.— ELEMENTARY  SYNTHETIC  GEOMETRY  OF  THE  POINT,  LINE 
AND  CIRCLE  IN  THE  PLANE.  By  N.  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  Gl.  Svo. 
4s.  6d. 

*HALL  and  STEVENS.— A  TEXT- BOOK  OF  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS.  In- 
cluding Alternative  Proofs,  together  with  additional  Theorems  and  Exercises, 
classified  and  arranged.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A., 
Masters  of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College.  Gl.  Svo.  Book 
I  ,  Is.;  Books  Land  II.,  Is.  6d.;  Books  I. -IV.,  3s.;  Books  III.-IV.,  2s. ;  Books 
III.-VL,  3s.;  Books  V.-VI.  andXL,  2s.  6d,;  Books  L-VL  and  XL,  4s.  6d.;  Book 
XL,  Is.  [KEY.    In  preparation. 

HALSTED.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  By  G.  B.  Halsted,  Professor 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Texas.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

HAYWARD.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  R.  B.  Hayward, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.     Gl.  Svo,     3s. 

LOCK.— EUCLID  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Being  an  Introduction  to  existing  Text- 
Jiooks.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

MILNE  and  DAVIS,— GEOMETRICAL  CONICS.  Part  L  The  Parabola,  By 
Rev.  J.  J.  Milne,  M.A.,  and  R,  F,  Davis,  M,A,     Cr.  Svo,     2s. 

^RICHARDSON.- THE  PROGRESSIVE  EUCLID.  Books  I.  and  11.  With  Notes, 
Exercises,  and  Deductions.  Edited  by  A.  T.  Richardson,  M.A,,  Senior  Mathe- 
matical Master  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  College.    Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

SYLLABUS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY  (corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I.-VI.)— 
Prepared  by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 
Cr.  Svo.     Sewed,  Is. 

SYLLABUS  OF  MODERN  PLANE  GEOMETRY.— Prepared  by  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.     Cr.  Svo.     Sewed.     Is. 

*TODHUNTER.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.  By  L  Todhunteb,  F.R.S. 
ISmo.     3s.  Gd.     *Books  I.  and  II,     Is.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     Cs.  Gd. 

WILSON.— Works  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  W^ilson,  M.A.,  fonnerly  Headmaster  of 
Clifton  College. 
ELEMENTARY   GEOMETRY.     BOOKS   I.-V.     Containing    the  Subjects   of 
Euclid's  first  Six  Books.     Following  the  Syllabus  of  the  Geometrical  Associa- 
tion.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
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WILSON. — Works  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wilson- — contimied. 
SOLID  GEOJIETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.     With  Appendices  on  Trans- 
versals and  Harmonic  Division.     Ex.  leap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 

EAGLES.— CONSTRUCTIVE  GEOMETRY  OF  PLANE  CURVES.  By  T.  H. 
Eagles,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture 
at  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill.     Cr.  8vo.     12s. 

EDGAR  and  PRITCHAIID.  —  NOTE  -  BOOK  ON  PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR 
DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Containing  Problems  wth  help  for  Solutions. 
By  J.  H.  Edgab  and  G.  S.  Pritchard.  4th  Ed.,  revised  by  A.  Meeze.  G1, 
8vo.     4s.  6d. 

*KITCHENER.— A  GEOMETRICAL  NOTE-BOOK.  Containing  Easy  Problems  in 
Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Geometry.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  F.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  High  School.    4to.     2s. 

MILLAR.— ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  B.  Millar, 
Civil  Engineer,  Lecturer  on  Engineering  in  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PLANT.— PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By  E.  C. 
Plant.     Globe  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.— ELEMENTARY  MEN-SURATION.  With  Exercises  on  the  Mensura 
tion  of  Plane  and  Solid  Figures.     By  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.     G1.  Svo. 

[In  preparation. 

TEBAY.— ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  S.  Tebat 
Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

*T0DHUNTER.— MENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Isaac  Todhunter, 
F.R.S.     18mo.     2s.  6d.     KEY.     By  Rev.  Fr.  L,  McCarthy.     Cr.  Svo.   7s.  6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

BEASLEY.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 
With  Examples.  By  R.  D.  Beasley,  M.A.  9th  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

BOTTOMLEY.— FOUR-FIGURE  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES.  Comprising  Log- 
arithmic and  Trigonometrical  Tables,  and  Tables  of  Squares,  Square  Roots, 
and  Reciprocals.  By  J.  T.  Bottomley,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

HAYWARD.— THE  ALGEBRA  OF  CO-PLANAR  VECTORS  AND  TRIGONO- 
METRY.    By  R.  B.  Hayward,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow. 

[In  preparation. 

JOHNSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  TRIGONOJIETRY.  By  W.  E.  Johnson,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Cr.  Svo.     Ss.  Od. 

LEVETT  and  DAVISON.— ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  Rawdon 
Levett  and  A.  F.  Davison,  Assistant  Masters  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham.  [/?i  the  Press. 

LOCK.— Works  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Gonville 

and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
*THE  TRIGONOMETRY  OF  ONE  ANGLE.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  Cd. 
♦TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  as  far  as  the  Solution  of  Triangles.    3d 

Ed.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d.    KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  Cd. 
♦ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.     Cth  Ed.  (in  this  edition  the  chapter  on 

logarithms  has  been  carefully  revised).   Gl.  Svo.   4s.  6d.    KEY.   Cr.  Svo.   8s.  Gd. 
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HIGHER  TRIGONOMETRY.  5th  Ed.  Gl.  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  Both  Parts  complete 
in  One  Volume.     Gl.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

M'CLELLAND  and  PRESTON.  — A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONO- 
METRY. With  applications  to  Spherical  Geometry  and  numerous  Examples. 
By  W.  J.  M'CLELLAND,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  School, 
Santry,  Dublin,  and  T.  Preston,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  8s.  6d.,  or:  Parti.  To  the 
End  of  Solution  of  Triangles,  4s.  6d.     Part  II.,  5s. 

MATTHEWS.— MANUAL  OP  LOGARITHMS.  By  G.  F.  Matthews,  B.A.  Svo. 
5s.  net. 

PALMER.— TEXT -BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  LOGARITHMS  AND  TRIGONO- 
METRY. By  J.  H.  Palmer,  Headmaster,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  Cambridge,  Devon- 
port.     Gl.  Svo.     4  s.  6d. 

SNOWBALL.— THE  ELE5IENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONO- 
METRY.    By  J.  C.  Snowball.     14th  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

TODHUNTER.— "Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 
♦TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    ISmo.    2s.  Gd.      KEY.    Cr.  Svo.   Ss.  Gd. 
PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.    A  New  Edition,  revised  by  R.  W. 

HoGo,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  Gd. 
WOLSTENHOLME.— EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  THE  USE  OF  SEVEN- 
FIGURE  LOGARITHMS.     By  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  D.Sc,  late  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  Coll.,  Cooper's  Hill.     Svo. 
5s. 

ANALYTICAL  G-EOMETRY  (Plane  and  Solid). 

DYER.— EXERCISES  IN  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.     By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  Gd. 
FERRERS.— AN    ELEMENTARY  TREATISE    ON    TRILINEAR   CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the  Theory  of  Projectors.     By 
the  Rev.  N,  M.  Ferrers,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     4th  Ed.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     Gs.  Gd. 
FROST.— Works  by  Percival  Frost,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRACING.    Svo.     12s. 
SOLID  GEOMETRY.     3d  Ed.     Demy  Svo.     IGs. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEMS  in  the  Third  Edition  of  SOLID 
GEOMETRY.  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 
JOHNSON.— CURVE  TRACING  IN  CARTESIAN  CO-ORDINATES.  By  W. 
Woolsey  Johnson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  Cr.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 
M'CLELLAND.— THE  GEOMETRY  OF  THE  CIRCLE.  By  W.  J.  M'Clelland, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

PUCBIiE.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SECTIONS  AND  AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY.    With  Numerous  Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solu- 
tion.    By  G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.     5th  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     Cr.  Svo. 
7s.  Gd. 
SMITH.— Works  by  Charles   Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge. 
CONIC  SECTIONS.     7th  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
SOLUTIONS  TO  CONIC  SECTIONS.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SOLID  GEOMETRY.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo. 
Os.  Gd. 
TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 
PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and  the 

Conic  Sections.     Cr.  Svo.    7s.  Gd. 
KEY.     By  C.  W.  Bourne.  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King's  College  School.    Cr.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 
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TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.'R.'^.—contlnved. 

EXAMPLES    OF  ANALYTICAL   GEO^EETRY    OF   THREE    DIMENSIONS. 

New  Ed.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     4s. 

PROBLEMS  AND  QUESTIONS  IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

ARMY  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  1882-1890,  Specimens  of  Papers  set  at 
the.  With  Answers  to  the  Mathematical  Questions.  Subjects :  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Geography,  French,  English  Dictation. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE    SENATE -HOUSE    PROBLEMS    AND    RIDERS,    WITH    SOLU- 
TIONS :— 
1875— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.    By  A.  G.  Greenhill,  F.R.S.   Cr.  Svo.  Ss  Gd 
187S-SOLUTIONS  OF  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS.     By  the  Mathematical 
Moderators  and  Examiners.     Edited  by  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     12s. 

CHRISTIE.— A  COLLECTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEST-QUESTIONS  IN  PURE 
AND  MIXED  MATHEMATICS  ;  with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  Synthetic 
Division,  and  on  the  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  by  Horner's  Method. 
By  James  R.  Christie,  F.R.S.     Cr,  Svo.     8s.  6d. 

CLIFFORD.— MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS.  By  W.  K.  Clifford.  Edited  by  R. 
Tucker.     With  an  Introduction  by  H.  J.  Stephen  Smith,  M.A.     Svo.     30s. 

MILNE. — Works  by  Rev.  Johx  J.  Milne,  Private  Tutor. 
WEEKLY  PROBLEM  PAPERS.     With  Notes  intended  for  the  use  of  Students 
preparing  for  Mathematical  Scholarships,  and  for  Junior  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versities who  are  reading  for  Mathematical  Honours.     Pott  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
SOLUTIONS  TO  WEEKLY  PROBLEM  PAPERS.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
COMPANION  TO  WEEKLY  PROBLEM!  PAPERS.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  Cd. 

RICHARDSON.— MISCELLANEOUS  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS.  Elementary 
and  Advanced.  By  A.  T.  Richardson,  it.  A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  College.  [In  the  Press. 

SANDHURST  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS,  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Military 
College,  1891-1SS9.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

WOOLWICH  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS,  for  Admission  into  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  1S80-18S8  inclusive.     By  the  same  Editor.     Cr.  Svo.     (js. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— Works  by  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  D.Sc,  late  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Engineering  Coll.,  Cooper's  Hill. 
MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS,  on  Subjects  included  in  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions  of  the  Schedule  of  Subjects  for  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos 
Examination.  New  Ed.,  greatly  enlarged.  Svo.  18s. 
EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  THE  USE  OF  SEVEN -FIGURE  LOG- 
ARITHMS.    Svo.     5s. 

HIGHER  PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

AIRY. — Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Astronomer-Royal. 
ELEMENTARY  TREATISE   ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

With  Diagrams.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.  6d. 
ON   THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY  OF  ERRORS  OP 

OBSERVATIONS     AND     THE     COMBINATION     OF     OBSERVATIONS. 

2d  Ed.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 
BOOLE.— THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.    By  G.  Boole.   3d  Ed., 

revised  by  J.  F.  Moulton,  Q.C.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
EDWARDS.— THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.     By  Joseph  Edwards,  M.A. 

With  Applications  and  numerous  Examples.     Cr.  Svo.     lO.s.  6d. 
FERRERS.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  HARMONICS, 

AND  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.      By  Rev.  N.  M.  Fkrreh.s, 

D.  D    F.  R.S. ,  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 
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FORSYTH. -A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  By  Andrew 
Russell  Forsyth,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     2d  Ed.     8vo.     14s. 

FROST.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRACING.  By  Percival 
Frost,  M.A.,  D.Sc.     8vo.     12s. 

GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY    OF    POSITION.       By    R.    H.    Graham.     Cr.    8vo. 

7s.  f,<l. 

GREENHILL.— DIFFERENTIAL  AND   INTEGRAL    CALCULUS.      By  A.   G. 

Greenhill,  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Artillery  Oflicers, 

Woolwich.    New  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  ELLIPTIC  FUNCTIONS.     By  the  same.         [In  the  Press. 

JOHNSON. — Works  by  William  Woolsey  Johnson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 

the  U.S.  Naval  Acadeniy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the.     Founded  on  the 

Method  of  Rates  or  Fluxions.     8vo.     9s. 
CURVE  TRACING  IN  CARTESIAN  CO-ORDINATES.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ORDINARY  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.     Ex.  cr. 
Svo.     15s. 
KELLAND  and  TAIT.— INTRODUCTION  TO  QUATERNIONS,  with  numerous 
examples.     By  P.  Kelland  and  P.  G.  Tait,  Professors  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

KEMPE.— HOW  TO  DRAW  A  STRAIGHT  LINE :  a  Lecture  on  Linkages.     By  A. 

B.  Kempe.     niustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
KNOX.— DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  FOR  BEGINNERS.      By  Alexander 

Knox.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
MUIR.— THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMINANTS  IN  THE  HISTORICAL  ORDER 
OF  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.     Parti.     Determinants  in  General.    Leibnitz  (1693) 
to  Cayley  (1S41).    By  Tnos,  Muir,  Mathematical  Master  in  the  High  School  of 
Glasgow.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 
RICE  and  JOHNSON.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS.    Founded  on  the  Method  of  Rates  or  Fluxions.     By  J.  M. 
Rice,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  W.  W.  John- 
son, Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.     3d  Ed., 
revised  and  corrected.     Svo.     18s.     Abridged  Ed.     9s. 
TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhtjnter,  F.R.S. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    THE    THEORY    OF     EQUATIONS, 

Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.     Cr.   Svo.      10s.   Gd. 

KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  Gd. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

Cr.  Svo.     10s.  Gd.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  PROBABILITY,  from 

tlie  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace,     Svo.     ISs. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LAPLACE'S,  LAME'S,  AND  BESSEL'S 
FUNCTIONS.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

MECHANICS :  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics.     (See  also  Physics.) 

ALEXANDER  and  THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By 
Prof.  T.  Alexander  and  A.  W.  Thomson.  Part  II,  Transverse  Stress. 
Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

BALL.— EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  By  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  F.R.S.  2d  Ed. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CLIFFORD.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMIC.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.  By  W.  K.  Clifford.  Part  I.— 
Kinematic.     Cr.  Svo.     Books  I. -111.  7s.  Gd. ;  Booi<  IV.  and  Appendix,  6s. 
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COTTERILL.— APPLIED  MECHANICS  :  An  Elementary  General  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Machines.  By  J.  H.  CorrERiLL,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.     8vo.    18s. 

COTTERILL  and  SLADE.— LESSONS  IN  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  Prof, 
J.  H.  COTTERILL  and  J.  H.  Slade.     Fcap.  Svo.     5s.  6d. 

DYNAMICS,  SYLLABUS  OF  ELEMENTARY.  Part  I.  Linear  Dynamics.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Meanings  of  the  Symbols  in  Physical  Equations.  Prepared 
by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.     4to.     Is. 

GANGUILLET  and  KUTTER.— A  GENERAL  FORMULA  FOR  THE  UNIFORM 
FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  RIVERS  AND  OTHER  CHANNELS.  By  E.  Gas- 
GUiLLET  and  W.  R,  Kuttek.  Translated,  with  Additions,  including  Tables  and 
Diagrams,  and  the  Elements  of  over  1200  Gaugings  of  Rivers,  Small  Channels, 
and  Pipes  in  English  Measure,  by  R.  Hering,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc,  C.E.,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  and  J.  C.  Tratjtwine  Jun.,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
Svo.     17s. 

GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY  OF  POSITION.     By  R.  H.  Graham.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

GREAVES. — Works  by  John  Greaves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer 

at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
*STATIC3  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Gl.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  STATICS.     2d  Ed,     Cr,  Svo,     6s.  6d. 

GREENHILL.— HYDROSTATICS.    By  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

to  the  Senior  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  Woolwich.     Cr.  Svo.     [In  preparation. 

*HICKS.— ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS  OF  PARTICLES  AND  SOLIDS.      By 

W.  M.  Hicks,  D.Sc,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Firth 

College,  Sheffield.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

JELLETT.— A   TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  FRICTION.     By  John  II, 

Jellett,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Svo.     Ss.  6d. 
KENNEDY.— THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY,     By  A.  B,  W.  Kennedy, 

F.R.S.     Illustrated.     Cr,  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
LOCK.— Works  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A. 
^ELEMENTARY  STATICS.     2d  Ed.     Gl.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
'ELEMENTARY  DYNAillCS.     3d  Ed.     GL  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.     Gl.  Svo,  [In  preparation. 

MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS,     Gl.  Svo.     Part  I.  SIechanics  of  Solids. 
[In  the  Press.     Part  II.  Mechanics  of  Fluids.  [In preparation. 

MACGREGOR.— KINEMATICS  AND   DYNAMICS.       An  Elementary  Treatise. 

By  J.  G.  MacGregor,  D.Sc,  Munro  Professor  of  Physics  in  Dalhousie  College, 

Halif;ix,  Nova  Scotia.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
PARKINSON.— AN    ELEMENTARY  TREATISE    ON    MECHANICS.       By    S, 

Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Tutor  and  Praelector  of  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge.     6th  Ed.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     9s.  6d. 
PIRIE.— LESSONS  ON  RIGID  DYNAMICS.     By  Rev.  G.  Pirie,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ROUTH.— Works  by  Edward  John  Routh,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,,  Hon.  Fellow 

of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES. 

With  numerous  Examples.     Two  Vols.     Svo.     Vol.    I. —  Elementary  Parts. 

5th  Ed.     14s.     Vol.  II.— The  Advanced  Parts.    4th  Ed.     14s. 
STABILITY  OF  A  GIVEN  STATE  OF  MOTION,  PARTICULARLY  STEADY 

MOTION.     Adams  Prize  Essay  for  1877.     Svo.     Ss.  Gd. 
♦SANDERSON. -HYDROSTATICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By  F.  W,  Sanderson, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich  College.    Gl.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
TAIT  and  STEELE,— A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS  OF  A  PARTICLE.      By 

Professor  Tait,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Steele,  B.A.    Gth  Ed.,  revised.   Cr.  Svo.   12s. 
TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 
^MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.     ISmo.     4s.  6d.     KEY.     Cr.  Svo.     6s,  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.     5th  Ed.     Edited  by  Prof,  J,  D. 

Everett,  F,R.S.     Cr.  Svo,     10s.  6d, 
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PHYSICS  :  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Elasticity, 
Attractions,  etc.     (See  also  Mechanics.) 

AIRY. — Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  Aiky,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Astronomer-Royal. 
ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.      With  the  Mathematical 

Elements  of  Music.     2(1  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     Cr.  8vo.     9s. 
GRAVITATION :  An  Elementary  Explanation  of  the  Principal  Perturbations  in 
the  Solar  System.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

CLAUSIUS.— MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT.  By  R.  Clausius.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  R.  Broavne,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

GUMMING.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
By  LiNN^us  Gumming,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
Ss.  6d. 

DANIELL.— A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS.  By  Alfred 
Daniell,  D.Sc.     Illustrated.     2d  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     Svo.     21s. 

DAY.— ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ARITHMETIC.  By  R.  E.  Day,  Evening  Lectui-er  in 
Experimental  Physics  at  King's  College,  London.     Pott  Svo.     2s. 

EVERETT.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  C.  G.  S.  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS  WITH 
TABLES  OF  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS.  By  J  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Natui-al  Philosophy,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.    New  Ed.    Ex.  leap.    Svo.    5s. 

FERRERS.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  HARMONICS, 
and  Subjects  connected  with  them.  By  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Master  of  GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

FESSENDEN.  — PHYSICS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  C.  Fessenden. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

GRAY.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS 
IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  By  A.  Gray,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  Two  Vols.  Cr.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.     12s.  6d.  [Vol.  II.    In  the  Press. 

ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.     2d 
Ed.,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo.     5s.  6d. 

IBBETSON.— THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  PERFECTLY  ELASTIC 
SOLIDS,  with  a  Short  Account  of  Viscous  Fluids.  By  W.  J.  Ibbetson,  late 
Senior  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.    Svo.    21s. 

*  JONES.— EXAMPLES  IN  PHYSICS.  Containing  over  1000  Problems  with 
Answers  and  numerous  solved  Examples.  Suitable  for  candidates  preparing 
for  the  Intermediate,  Science,  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and  other  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London.  By  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
*ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  SOUND.  By  the  same. 
Gl.  Svo.     28.  6d. 

LOCKYER.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOLAR  PHYSICS.  By  J.  Nokman  Lockyer. 
F.K.S.     With  Illustrations.     Royal  Svo.     31s.  6d. 

LODGE.— MODERN  VIEWS  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.     6s.  6d. 

LOEWY.— *QUESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS : 
Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy,  Examiner  in 
Experimental  Physics  to  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
*A  GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  the  same.  In  Three 
Parts.    Part  I.  First  Year's  Course.    Gl.  Svo.    2s.    Part  II.     [In  preparation. 

LUPTON.— NUMERICAL  TABLES  AND  CONSTANTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  S.  Lupton,  M. A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.  Ex.  fcap. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

MACFARLANE.— PHYSICAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  A.  Macfarlane,  D.Sc,  late 
Exaiiiiiier  in  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  tid. 
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*MAYER.— SOUND :  A  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  Experi- 
ments in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound.  By  A.  M.  Mayer,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

*MAYER  and  BARNARD.— LIGHT :  A  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  In- 
expensive Experiments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Light.  By  A.  M.  Mayer  and 
C.  Barnard.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

MOLLOY.— GLEANINGS  IN  SCIENCE  :  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.Sc,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

NEWTON.— PRINCIPIA.     E^iited  by  Prof.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  P.R.S.,  and  Prof. 

Blackburne.     4to.     31s.  bd. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OP  NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA.     With  Notes 

and  Illustrations.     Also  a  Collection  of  Problems,  principally  intended  as 

Examples  of  Newton's  Methods.    By  P.  Frost,  M. A.,  D.Sc.    3d  Ed.    8vo.    12s. 

PARKINSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  By  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.. 
late  Tutor  and  Prfelector  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  4th  Ed.,  revised 
and  enlarged.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

PEABODY.— THERMODYNAMICS  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHER 
HEAT-ENGINES.  By  Cecil  H.  Peabody,  Associate  Professor  of  Steam 
Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     8vo.     21s. 

PERRY.  —  STEAM :  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  John  Perry,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Technical  College, 
Finsbury.     18mo.     4s.  6d. 

PICKERING.— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION.  By  Prof.  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering.     Medium  8vo.     Part  I.,  12s.  6d.     Part  II.,  14s. 

PRESTON.— THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.     By  Thomas  Preston,  M.A.     Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     12s.  6d. 
THE  THEORY  OF  HEAT.     By  the  same  Author.     8vo.  [In  preparation. 

RAYLEIGH.— THE  THEORY  OF  SOUND.  By  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  12s.  6d.     Vol.  IL,  12s.  6d.  [Vol.  III.     In  the  Press. 

SHANN.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT,  IN  RELATION  TO 
STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.  By  G.  Shann,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE.— POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT.  By  the  late  W.  Spottiswoode, 
F.R.S.     Illusti-ated.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

STEWART. — Works  by  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  late  Langworthy  Professor  of 

Pliysics  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
*PRIMER  OF  PHYSICS.     lUustrated.     "With  Questions.     18mo.     Is. 
♦LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
*  QUESTIONS.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  Core.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

STEWART  and  GEE.— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  W.  Haldane  Gek,  B.Sc.  Cr.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  General  Physical  Processes.  6s.  Vol.  II.  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.     7s.  6d.  [Vol.  III.  Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound.     In  the  Press. 

•PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  JUNIOR  STUDENTS  OF 
COLLEGES.     Gl.  Svo.     Vol.  I.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     2s.  6d. 

[Vol.  II.  Optics,  Heat,  and  Sound.    In  the  Press. 

STOKES.— ON  LIGHT.  Burnett  Lectures,  delivered  in  Aberdeen  in  1883-4-5. 
By  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  F.R.S.,  Lucasiau  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge.  First  Course  :  On  the  Nature  of  Light.  Second 
Course :  On  Light  as  a  Means  of  Investigation.  Third  Course :  On  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Light.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
%*  The  2d  and  3d  Courses  may  be  had  separately.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  each. 

STONE.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SOUND.  By  W.  U.  Stone. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

T AIT,— HEAT.    By  P.  G.  Tait,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LECTURES  ON  SUME  RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.     By 
the  same.    3d  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    9s. 
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TAYLOR.— SOUND  AND  MUSIC.    An  Elcineiitary  Treatise  on  tlie  Physical  Con- 
stitution of  Musical  Sounds  and  Harmony,  including  tlie  Chief  Acoustical 
Discoveries  of  Professor  Helmholtz.    By  Sedley  Taylor,  M.  A.     Illustrated. 
2d  Ed.     Ex.  cr.  8vo.     8s.  6d. 
•THOMPSON.  —  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNET- 
ISM.    By  SiLVANUs  P.  Thompson,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Technical  College,  Finsbury,  Illustrated.  New  Ed.,  revised,   Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
THOMSON.— Works  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MOTION  OP  VORTEX  RINGS.    Adams  Prize  Essay 

1882.     Svo.     Gs. 
APPLICATIONS  OF  DYNAMICS  TO  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY.     Cr.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 
THOMSON.— Works  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
ELECTROSTATICS    AND    MAGNETISM,    REPRINTS    OF    PAPERS    ON. 

2d  Ed.     Svo.     18s. 
POPULAR  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES.     3  Vols.      Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Constitution  of  Matter.    7s.  6d.    Vol.  III.  Navigation.    7s.  Gd. 

TODHUNTER.— Works  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LAPLACE'S,  LAME'S,  AND  BESSEL'S 

FUNCTIONS.     Crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES  OF  ATTRACTION,  AND 

THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace. 

2  vols.     Svo.     24s. 
TURNER.— A  COLLECTION  OF  EXAMPLES  ON  HEAT  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

By  H.  H.  Turner,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  Gd. 
WRIGHT.— LIGHT:  A  Course  of  Experimental  Optics,  chiefly  with  the  Lantern. 

By  Lewis  Wright.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY.— Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Astronomer-Royal. 
^POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.     7th  Ed.    Revised  by  H.  H.  Turner,  M.A.    ISmo. 

4s.  6d, 
GRAVITATION  :  An  Elementary  Explanation  of  the  Principal  Perturbations  in 
the  Solar  System.     2d  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
CHEYNE.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  PLANET^Y  THEORY. 
By  C.  H.  H.  Cheyne.    With  Problems.    3d  Ed.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Freeman, 
M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  Gd. 
CLARK  and  SADLER.— THE  STAR  GUIDE.    By  L.  Clark  and  H.  Sadler. 

Roy.  Svo.     5s. 
CROSSLEY,  GLEDHILL,  and  WILSON.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  DOUBLE  STARS. 
By  E.  Crossley,  J.  Gledhill,  and  J.  M.  Wilson.     Svo.     21s. 
CORRECTIONS  TO  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  DOUBLE  STARS.     Svo.    Is. 
FORBES.— TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.    By  G.  Forbes,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.    Illustrated.    Cr,  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
GODFRAY.— Works  by  Hugh  Godfray,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,     4th  Ed.     Svo,     12s,  Gd. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR  THEORY,  with  a  brief 
Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton.    2d  Ed,,  revised.    Cr,  Svo, 
5s,  Gd, 
LOCKYER,— Works  by  J,  Norman  Lockyer,  F,R.S, 
*PK1MER  OF  ASTRONOMY.    Illustrated.     ISmo.     Is. 

•ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.  With  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars, 
and  Nebulae,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  3Gth  Thousand.  Revised  through- 
out.    Fcap.  Svo,     5s.  Gd, 
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•QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

By  J.  Forbes  Robertson.    18mo.    Is.  6(L 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SUN.     lUustrated.     8vo.     14s. 
THE    METEORITIC    HYPOTHESIS    OF    THE    OflGIN    OF    COSMICAL 

SYSTEMS.     Illustrated.     Svo.     17s.  net. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE  EARTH.     Cr.  Svo.     Dlus- 
trated.  [In  the  Press. 

LOCKYER  and  SEABROKE.— STAR-GAZING  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  J. 
Norman    Lockyer,    F.R.S.      Expanded    from    Shorthand    Notes    with    the 
assistance  of  G.  M.  Seabroke,  F.R.A.S.     Royal  Svo.     21s. 
NEWCOMB.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.      By  S.   Newcomb,   LL.D.,   Professor 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory.     Illustrated.     2d  Ed.,  revised.    Svo.     ISs. 

HISTORICAL. 

BALL.— A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS.     By  W. 
W.  R.  Ball,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 


NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

Chemistry ;  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy ;  Biology ; 

Medicine. 

(For  MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  and  ASTRONOMY,  see 
MATffE3IATICS.) 

CHEMISTRY, 

ARMSTRONG.— A  MANUAL  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  Henry  Arm- 
strong, F.R.S.,  t'rofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Tech- 
nical Institute.     Cr.  Svo.  [/71  preparation. 

*COHEN.— THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  COURSE  OP  PRACTICAL  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Julius  B.  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  and  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  Cd. 

COOKE.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jun., 
Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  University.  4th  Ed. 
Svo.     21s. 

FLEISCHER.— A  SYSTEM  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  Emil  Fleischer. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  M.  M.  P.  MuiR,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     7s.  Cd. 

FRANKLAND.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSI.S. 
By  P.  F.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College, 
Dundee.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  Gd. 

HARTLEY.— A  COURSE  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  STUDENTS. 
By  W.  Noel  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Applied  Chemis- 
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JENKS.— THE    GOVERNMENT    OF   VICTORIA.      By  Edward   Jenks,  B.A., 

LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  [In  preparation. 

MAITLAND.— PLEAS  OF  THE  CROWN  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER 

BEFORE  THE    ABBOT  OF   READING  AND   HIS    FELLOW  JUSTICES 

ITINERANT,  IN  THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  HENRY 

THE  THIRD,  AND  THE   YEAR  OF  GRACE  1221.    By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Svo.     7s.  6d. 
MUNRO.— COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law 

and  Political  Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.         [In  preparation. 
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PATERSON.— Works  by  James  Paterson,  Barrister-at-Law. 
COMMEXTAEIES  OX  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  AND  THE  LAWS 

OF  ENGLAND  RELATING  TO  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE  PERSON.   Cheaper 

Issue.     Two  Vols.     Cr.  8vo.     21s. 
THE    LIBERTY    OF    THE    PRESS,    SPEECH,   AND   PUBLIC    WORSHIP. 

Being  Commentaries  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  and  the  Laws  of  Englaad. 

Cr.  8vo.     12s. 
PHILLIMORE.— PRIVATE  LAW  AMONG  THE  ROMANS.     From  the  Pandects. 

By  J.  G.  Phillimore,  Q.C.     8vo.     16s. 
POLLOCK— ESSAYS  IN  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS.     By  Sir  Fredebick 

Pollock,  Bart.,  Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University 

of  Oxford.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY   OF    THE    SCIENCE    OF    POLITICS. 

By  the  same.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
RICHEY.— THE  IRISH  LAND  LAWS.    By  Alex.  G.  Richey,  Q.C,  Deputy  Regius 

Professor  of  Feudal  English  Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

SIDGWICK.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.     By  Henry  Sidqwick,  LL.D. 

8vo.     143.  net. 
STEPHEN.— Works  by  Sir  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Bart. 
A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE,     5th  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Cr.  8vo.     Cs. 
A  DIGEST  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  :  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.     4th 

Ed,,  revised.     8vo.     16s. 
A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  IN  INDICTABLE 

OFFENCES.     By  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Bart,  and  H.  Stephen,  LL.M.,  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     12s.  6d, 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND,  Three  Vols,  8vo.   48s. 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.     8vo.     14s, 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DAWKINS.— EARLY  MAN  IN  BRITAIN  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  TER- 
TIARY PERIOD.     By  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.     Medium  8vo.    25s. 

FRAZER.— THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH.  A  Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  By  J, 
G,  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,     2  vols.     8vo.     28s. 

M'LENNAN.— THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY,  Based  on  the  papers  of  the  late 
John  F,  M'Lennan,  Edited  by  Donald  M'Lennan,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.  14s. 
STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  the  same.  Comprising  a  Reprint  of 
"Primitive  Marriage."  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  form  of  capture 
in  Marriage  Ceremonies.     8vo.     16s. 

TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man  and  Civilisa- 
tion.    By  E.  B.  Tylor,  F.R.S,     Illustrated,     Cr,  8vo,     7s.  6d, 

WESTERMARCK,— THE  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  MARRIAGE.  By  Dr.  Edward 
Westermarck.     With  Preface  by  A.  R.  Wallace.     8vo.     14s.  net. 

WILSON.— THE  RIGHT  HAND  :  LEFT-HANDEDNESS.  By  Sir  D.  Wilson, 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD,— REPORTS  ON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.    1852-1882.    By  Matthew 

Arnold,  D.C.L,     Edited  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  K,C.B. 

Cheaper  Issue.     Cr.  Svo,     3s,  6d, 
HIGHER  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  GERMANY,      By  the  same, 

Cro-\vn  8vo.     6s. 
BALL.— THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BAR.     By  Walter  W.   R.  Ball, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     4th  Ed., 

revised.    Cr.  Svo.    2s,  6d, 
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*BLAKISTON.— THE  TEACHER.     Hints  on  School  Management.     A  Handbook 

for  Managers,  Teachers'  Assistants,  and  Pupil  Teachers.     By  J.  R.  Blakiston. 

Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.     (Recommended  by  the  London,  Biiiningham,  and  Leicester 

School  Boards.) 
CALDERWOOD,— ON  TEACHING.     By  Prof.  Henry  Calderwood.    New  Ed. 

Ex.  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
FEARON. -SCHOOL  INSPECTION.  9y  D.  R.  Fearon.    6th  Ed.   Cr.  8vo.   2s.  6d. 
FITCH.— NOTES   ON   AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING   COLLEGES. 

Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  English  Education  Department  for  1888-89, 

with  permission   of  the  Controller  of  H.M.'s  Stationery  Office.     By  J.   G. 

Fitch,  M.A.     G1.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
GEIKIE.— THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.     A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

use  of  Teachers.    By  Sir  Archibaxd  Gkikie,  F  R.S.,  Director-General  of  the 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Cr.  8vo.     2s. 
GLADSTONE.— SPELLING  REFORM  FROM  A  NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  J.  H.  Gladstone.     Cr.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 
HERTEL.— OVERPRESSURE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  DENMARK.     By  Dr. 

Hertel.     Translated  by  C.   G.   Sorensen.      "With   Introduction  by  Sir  J. 

Crichton-Browne,  F.R.S.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
TODHUNTER.— THE  CONFLICT  OF  STUDIES.    By  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S. 

8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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(See  also  MECHANICS,  LAW,   and  MEDICINE.) 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering;  Military  and  Naval  Science; 
Agriculture ;  Domestic  Economy ;  Book-Keeping ;  Commerce. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER  and  THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By 
T.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
A.  W.  Thomson,  Professor  at  College  of  Science,  Poona,  India.  Part  II. 
Transverse  Stress.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

CHALMERS.  -GRAPHICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  FORCES  IN  ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES.     By  J.  B.  Chalmers,  C.E.     Illustrated.     8vo.     24s. 

COTTERILL.— APPLIED  MECHANICS :  An  Elementary  General  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Machines.  By  J.  H.  Cotterill,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  2d  Ed. 
8vo.     18s. 

COTTERILL  and  SLADE.— LESSONS  IN  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  Prof. 
J.  H.  Cotterill  and  J.  H.  Slade.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY  OF  POSITION.     By  R.  H.  Graham.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

KENNEDY.— THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY.  By  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy, 
F.R.S.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

WHITHAM.— STEAM-ENGINE  DESIGN.  For  the  Use  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Students,  and  Draughtsmen.  By  J.  M.  Whitham,  Professor  of  Engineering, 
Arkansas  Industrial  University.     Illustrated.     8vo.     25s. 

YOUNG. -SIMPLE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  CALCULATING  STRAINS 
ON  GIRDERS,  ARCHES,  AND  TRUSSES.  With  a  Supplementary  Essay  on 
Economy  in  Suspension  Bridges.  By  E.  W.  Young,  C.E.  With  Diagrams. 
Svo.    7s.  6d. 

MILITARY   AND   NAVAL   SCIENCE. 

AITKEN.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  RECRUIT  AND  YOUNG  SOLDIER.  With 
a  view  to  the  selection  of  "Growing  Lads"  for  the  Army,  and  a  Regulated 
System  of  Training  for  Recruits.     By  Sir  W.  Aitken,    F.R.S.,  Professor  of 

Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School.     Cr.  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
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ARMY  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  1882-1890,  Specimens  of  Papers  set  at 
the.  With  Answers  to  tlie  Mathematical  Questions.  Subjects :  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Geography,  French,  English  Dictation. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

MATTHEWS.— MANUAL  OF  LOGARITHMS.  By  G.  F.  Matthews,  B.A.  Svo. 
5s.  net. 

MAURICE.— WAR.    By  Frederick  Maurice,  Colonel  C.B.,  R.A.    Svo.    5s.  net. 

MERCUR.— ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR.  Prepared  for  the  use  of 
Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  James  Mercur,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  United  States  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York. 
2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected.     Svo.     17s. 

PALMER.— TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  LOGARITHMS  AND  TRIGONO- 
METRY. By  J.  H.  Palmer,  Head  Schoolmaster,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  Cambridge, 
Devonport.     Gl.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 

ROBINSON.— TREATISE  ON  MARINE  SURVEYING.  Prepared  for  the  use  of 
younger  Naval  Officers.  With  Questions  for  Examinations  and  Exercises 
principally  from  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  With  the  results. 
By  Rev.  John  L.  Robinson,  Chaplain  and  Instructor  in  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

SANDHURST  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS,  for  Admission  into  the  Royal  Militarj' 
College,  1881-1889.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

SHORTLAND.— NAUTICAL  SURVEYING.  By  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Shortland, 
LL.D.     Svo.     21s. 

THOMSON.— POPULAR  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, LL.D.,  P.R.S.    In  3  vols.   Illustrated.   Cr.  Svo.  Vol.  IIL  Navigation.  7s.  6d. 

WILKINSON.— THE  BRAIN  OF  AN  ARMY.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German 
General  Staff.     By  Spenser  Wilkinson.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

WOLSELEY,— Works  by  General  Viscount  Wolselev,  G.C.M.G. 
THE  SOLDIER'S  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  FIELD  SERVICE.     5th  Ed.,  revised 

and  enlarged.     16mo.     Roan.     5s. 
FIELD  POCKET-BOOK  FOR  THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES.     16mo.     Is.  6d. 

WOOLWICH  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS,  for  Admission  into  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  1880-1888  inclusive.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  B.A., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Cr. 
Svo.     Cs. 

AGRICULTURE. 

FRANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  A  Handbook  of. 
By  Percy  F.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College, 
Dundee.  Founded  upon  Leitfculen  fur  die  Agriculture  Chemiche  Analyse,  von 
Dr.  F.  Krocker.  Cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
HARTIG.— TEXT -BOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  TREES.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Hartio.  Translated  by  Wm.  Somerville,  B.Sc,  D.CE.,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  by  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward.     Svo.  [In  preparation. 

LASLETT.— TIMBER  AND  TIMBER  TREES,  NATIVE  AND  P'OREIGN.      By 

Thomas  Laslett.     Cr.  Svo.     8s.  6d. 
SMPTH.- DISEASES  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  CROPS,  CHIEFLY  SUCH  AS 
ARE  CAUSED  BY  FUNGI.     By  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.L.S.    Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
TANNER.— *ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE.     By  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  M.R.A.C,  Examiner  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture  under  the  Government  Department  of  Science.     Fcap. 
Svo.     3s.  6d. 
•FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By  the  same.     ISmo.     Is. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE.     By  the  same.    A  Series  of  Reading 
Books  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo. 
*I.  The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture.     6d. 
*n.  Further  Steps  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture.     Is. 

*III.  Elementary  School  Readings  on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  for  the 
third  stage.     Is. 
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WARD.— TIMBER  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISEASES.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, ' Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

^BARKER.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COOKING.    By  Lady 

Barker.     18nio.     Is. 
^BERNERS.— FIRST  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH.     By  J.  Berners.    18mo.    Is. 
*COOKERY  BOOK.— THE  MIDDLE  CLASS  COOKERY  BOOK.     Edited  by  the 

Manchester  School  of  Domestic  Cookery.     Fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 
CRAVEN.— A  GUIDE  TO  DISTRICT  NURSES.     By  Mrs.  Dacre  Craven  (nee 

Florence  Sarah  Lees),  Hon.  Associate  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 

etc.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
FREDERICK.— HINTS    TO    HOUSEWIVES    ON    SEVERAL    POINTS,    PAR- 
TICULARLY ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ECONOMICAL  AND  TASTEFUL 

DISHES.     By  Mrs.  Frederick.     Cr.  Svo.     Is. 
*GRAND'HOMME.— CUTTING-OUT  AND  DRESSMAKING.    From  the  French  of 

Mdlle.  E.  Grand'homme.     With  Diagrams.     ISmo.    Is. 

JEX-BLAKE.— THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS.     A  Manual  for  Mothers  and  Nurses. 

By  Sophia  Jex-Blake,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  at  the  London  School  of 

Medicine  for  Women.    ISmo.    Is. 
RATHBONE.— THE   HISTORY  AND   PROGRESS   OF   DISTRICT   NURSING 

FROM   ITS   COMMENCEMENT   IN  THE  YEAR  1S59  TO  THE  PRESENT 

DATE,  including  the  foundation  by  the  Queen  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee 

Institute  for  Nursing  the  Poor  in  their  own  Homes.    By  William  Rathbone, 

M.P.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
^TEGETMEIER.— HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  AND  COOKERY.     With  an 

Appendix  of  Recipes  used  by  the  Teachers  of  the  National  School  of  Cookery. 

By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.     Compiled  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board  for 

London.     ISmo.     Is. 
» WRIGHT.- THE  SCHOOL  COOKERY-BOOK.     Compiled  and  Edited  by  C.  E. 

Guthrie  Wright,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery.    ISnio.    Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

♦THORNTON.— FIRST    LESSONS  IN    BOOK-KEEPING.      By    J.   Thornton. 

Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.     KEY.     Oblong  4to.     10s.  6d. 
*PRIMER  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     By  the  same.    ISmo.    Is. 
KEY.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

COMMERCE.  / 

MACMILLAN'S  ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  CLASS  BOOKS.  Edited  by 
James  Gow,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster  of  Nottingham  School.    Globe  Svo. 

The  following  volumes  are  arranged  for : — 
*THE  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 
3s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.     By  F.  C.  Smith,  B.A.,  formerly  scholar  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Cambridge.  [In  the  Press. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  [In  preparation. 

COMMERCIAL  FRENCH. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  A.  W.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.        [In  prep. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.) 

BARTHOLOMEW.— *THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS.     By  John  Bar- 
tholomew, F.R.G.S.     4to.     Is. 
^MACMILLAN'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL.     Consisting 
of  80  Maps  and  complete  Index.    By  the  same.     Prepared    for  the  use  of 
Senior  Pupils.     Royal  4to.     8s.  6d.     Half-morocco.     10s.  6d. 
THE    LIBRARY    REFERENCE  ATLAS  OF  THE   WORLD.     By  the  same. 
A  Complete  Series  of  84  Modem  Maps.     With  Geographical  Index  to  100,000 
places.     Half- morocco.     Gilt  edges.     Folio.     £2: 12: 6  net.     Also  issued  in 
parts,  5s.  each  net.     Geographical  Index,  7s.  6d.  net.     Part  I.,  April  1S91. 
^CLARKE.— CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.     By  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.     New 

Ed.,  revised  1889,  with  18  Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.     Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
GEIKIE.— Works  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
*THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.     A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  use  of 

Teachers.     Cr.  8vo.     2s. 
'^GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.     18mo.     Is. 
"GREEN.— A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.     By  John 

Richard  Green  and  A.  S.  Green.     With  Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
♦GROVE.— A   PRIMER  OF   GEOGRAPHY.     By   Sir   George   Grove,   D.C.L. 

Illustrated.     ISmo.     Is. 
KIEPERT.— A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.      By  Dr.  H.  Kiepert 

Cr.  8vo.     5s. 
MACMILLAN'S  GEOGRAPHIOAL  SERIES.— Edited  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 

F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
*THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of 

Teachers.     By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.     Cr.  Svo.     23. 
*MAPS  AND  MAP-DRAWING.     By  W.  A.  Elderton.     ISrao.     Is. 
♦GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.    By  Sir  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.    18mo.   Is. 
*AN  ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  H.  R. 
Mill,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Physiography  and  on  Commercial  Geography  in 
the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
♦GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.     By  J.  Sime,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Gl.  Svo.    3s. 
♦ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA,  BURMA,  AND  CEYLON.     By  H. 

F,  Blanford,  F.G.S.     Gl.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AilERICA.  By  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.    [In  preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.     By  G.  M.  Dawson  and  A. 

Sutherland.  [In  the  Press. 

STRACHEY.— LECTURES  ON  GEOGRAPHY.    By  General  Richard  Strachev, 

R.E.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
♦TOZER.— A  PRIMER  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  H.  F.  Tozek,  M.A. 
18mo.     Is. 
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ARNOLD.— THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.  Being  Chapters  from  THE  HISTORY 
OF  ROME,  by  the  late  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rugby.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     With  8  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 

ARNOLD.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

♦BEESLY.— STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Mrs.  Beeslt. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

BRYCE.— Works  by  James  Brvce,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     0th  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
*»*  Also  a  Library  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     14s. 
THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.     2  vols.     Ex.  cr.  Svo.    25s.    Part.  I. 
The    National    Government.     Part   IL    The   State  Governments.     Part   lU. 
Tlie  Party  System.      Part  IV.  Public  Opinion.     Part  V.    Illustrations  and 
Reflections.     Part  VI.  Social  Institutions. 
^BUCKLEY.-A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By  Arabella 

B.  Buckley.     With  Maps  and  Tables.    Gl.  Svo.     3s. 
BURY.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  EMPIRE  FROM  ARCADIUS 
TO  IRENE,  A.D.  395-800.     By  John  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     2  vols.     8vo.     32s. 
CASSEL.— MANUAL  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.     By  Dr.  D. 

Cassel.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE.    Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  each. 
William  the  Conqueror.     By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Henry  II.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

Edward  I.    By  F.  York  Powell.  [In  preparation. 

Henry  VII.     By  James  Gairdner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     By  Bishop  Creighton. 

Elizabeth.     By  E.  S.  Beesly.  [In  preparation. 

Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Frederic  Harrison. 
William  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.     By  John  Morley. 

Chatham.     By  John  Morley.  [In  preparation. 

Pitt.     By  John  Morley.  [In  preparation. 

Peel.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield. 
FISKE.— Works  by  John  Fiske,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University. 
THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD    IN   AMERICAN  HISTORY,  17S3-1789.      Ex.  cr. 

Svo.     10s.  6d. 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND ;  or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its 

Relations  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     18s. 
FREEMAN. — Works  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  etc. 
*OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     With  Maps.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     Cs. 
A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     Cr.  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 
THE  CHIEF  PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.     Six  Lectures.    With  an 

Essay  on  Greek  Cities  under  Roman  Rule.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     First  Series.     4th  Ed.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Second  Series.    3d  Ed.,  with  additional  Essays.    Svo. 

10s.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Third  Series.     Svo.     12s. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES.     4th  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
^GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    Enlarged,  with  Maps,  etc. 

ISmo.     3s.  6d. 
♦PRIMER  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.     ISmo.     Is.    (Histcyry  Primers.) 
FRIEDMANN.— ANNE  BOLEYN.     A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1527-1536.     By 

Paul  Friedmann.     2  vols.    Svo.     28s. 
♦GIBBINS.— THE   HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE   IN  EUROPE.      By  H.  de  B. 

GiBBiNS,  M.A.     With  Maps.     Globe  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
GREEN. — Works  by  John  Richard  Green,  LL.D.,  late  Honorary  Fellow  of 

Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
*A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  New  and  Revised  Ed. 
With  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological  Annals.  Cr.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 
159th  Thousand. 
"Also  the  same  in  Four  Parts.  With  the  corresponding  portion  of  Mr.  Tait's 
"Analysis."  Crown  Svo.  .3s.  each.  Part  I.  607-1205.  Part  II.  1204-1553. 
Part  III.  1540-1689      Part  IV.  1660-1873. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.     In  four  vols.     8vo.     16s.  each. 

Vol.  1.— Early  England,  449-1071 ;  Foreign    Kings,   1071-1214 ;  The  Charter, 
1214-1291 ;  The  Parliament,  1307-1461.     "With  8'Maps. 

VoL  II.— The  Monarchy,  1461-1540  ;  The  Reformation,  1540-1603. 

Vol.  III.— Puritan  England,  1603-1660 ;  The  Revolution,  1660-1688.    With  four 
Maps. 

Vol.   IV.— The  Revolution,   1688-1760;  Modern   England,   1760-1815.    With 
Maps  and  Index. 
THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.     With  Maps.     8vo.     16s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.     With  Maps  and  Portrait.     8vo.     18s. 
•ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based  on  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 

English  People."    By  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Ed.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
♦READINGS   FROM   ENGLISH   HISTORY.      Selected  and    Edited  by  John 

RiCHAHD  Gkeen.     Three  Parts.     Gl.  8vo.     Is.  6d.  each.     I.  Hengist  to  Cressy. 

II.  Cressy  to  CromwelL     III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 
GUEST.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  M.  J.  Gue.st. 

With  Maps.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
*HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS.— Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEiiAN,  D.C.L., 

Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     18mo. 
GENERAL    SKETCH    OF    EUROPEAN    HISTORY.      By    E.  A.   Freeman, 

D.C.L.    New  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.    With  Chronological  Table,  Maps,  and 

Index.     3s.  6d. 
HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.     By   Edith    Thompson,     New   Ed.,   revised  and 

enlarged.     With  Coloured  Maps.     2s.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.     By  Margaret  Macarthur.     2s. 
HISTORY  OF  ITALY.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.     New  Ed.     With  Coloured 

Maps.     3s.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.     By  J.  Sime,  M.A.     New  Ed.,  revised.    3s. 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.     By  John  A.  Doyle.     With  Maps.     4s.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  COLONIES.     By  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     With  Maps. 

4s.  6d. 
HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     With  Maps.     3s.  6d, 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE.     By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L,       [In  preparation. 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.     By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  [In  preparation. 

*HISTORY  PRIMERS.— Edited  by  John  Richard  Green,  LL,D.    ISmo.    Is.  each. 
ROME.     By  Bishop  Creighton.     Maps. 
GREECE.    By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.,  late  FeUow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Maps. 
EUROPE.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    Maps. 
FRANCE.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.     Illustrated. 
CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY.     By  Sir  G.  Grove,  D.C.L.     Maps. 
ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Prof.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.     Illustrated. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     By  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. 
INDIAN  HISTORY  :  ASIATIC  AND  EUROPEAN.     By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 
HOLE.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE.     By  Rev.  C.  Hole.     On  Sheet.     Is, 
JENNINGS.— CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES.      A  synchronistic  arrangement  of 

the    events  of  Ancient    History  (with   an    Index).      By  Rev.    Arthur    C. 

Jennings.    8vo.    5s, 
LABBERTON,— NEW  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY.     By 

K.  H.  Labberton.     4to.     New  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     15s. 
LETHBRIDGE.— A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF   INDIA.     With 

an  Account  of  India  as   it  is.     The  Soil,   Climate,   and   Productions ;  the 

People,   their  Races,    Religions,   Public  Works,   and    Industries ;    the  Civil 

Services,  and  System  of  Administration.     By  Sir  Roper  Lethbbidge,  FeUow 

of  the  Calcutta  University.     With  Maps.     Cr.  8vo,     58. 
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MAHAFFY.— GREEK  LIFE   AND  THOUGHT  FROM  THE  AGE  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST.     By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Cr.  8vo.     12s.  6d. 
THE  GREEK  WORLD  UNDER  ROMAN  SWAY.     From  Plutai'ch  to  Polybius. 
By  the  same  Author.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  Cd. 
MARRIOTT.— THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ITALY :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari- 
baldi.    Three  Lectures.     By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Modern 
History  and  Political  Economy,  Oxford.     Cr.  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
MICHELET.— A  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.     By  M.  Michelet.     Trans- 
lated by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     G1.  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
NORGATE.— ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  ANGEVIN  KINGS.     By  Kate  Norgate. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.     2  vols.     Svo.     3'2s. 
OTTfi.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.    By  E.  C.  Ott^.    With  Maps.    Gl.  Svo.    6s. 
SEELEY. — Works  by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 
THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND.     Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
OUR  COLONIAL  EXPANSION.    Extracts  from  the  above.    Cr.  Svo.    Sewed.  Is. 
*TAIT.  — ANALYSIS    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY,    based    on    Green's    "Short 
History  of  the  English  People."    By  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Clifton.     Revised  and  Enlarged  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 
WHEELER.— Works  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 

*A  PRIMER  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY.     Asiatic  and  European.     ISmo.     Is. 
^COLLEGE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  ASIATIC  AND  EUROPEAN.     With  Maps. 

Cr.  Svo.     3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
A  SHORT   HISTORY  OF  INDIA  AND   OF   THE   FRONTIER   STATES   OF 
AFGHANISTAN,  NEPAUL,  AND  BURMA.     With  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.     123. 
YONGE. — Works  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonqe. 
CAMEOS    FROM    ENGLISH     HISTORY.      Ex.   fcap.     Svo.     5s.    each.     (1) 
FROM    ROLLO    TO    EDWARD    11.     (2)  THE    WARS    IN    FRANCE.     (3) 
THE    WARS   OP   THE   ROSES.     (4)   REFORMATION   TIMES.     (5)  ENG- 
LAND AND  SPAIN.     (6)  FORTY  YEARS  OF  STUART  RULE  (1603-1643). 
(7)  REBELLION  AND  RESTORATION  (1642-167S). 
EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical  Selections  from  the 
Best  Authorities.     Edited  and  arranged  by  E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cr.  Svo.     First  Series,  1003-1154.     6s.     Second  Series,  10S8-1228.     6s. 
THE   VICTORIAN   HALF  CENTURY  — A  JUBILEE   BOOK.     With  a  New 
Portrait  of  the  Queen.    Cr.  Svo.    Paper  covers,  Is.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

ART. 

*ANDERSON.— LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE  AND  MODEL  DRAWING.     A  School 

and  Art  Class  Manual,  with  Questions  and  Exercises  for  Examination,  and 

Examples  of  Examination  Papers.     By  Laurence   Anderson.     Illustrated. 

Svo.     2s. 
COLLIER.— A  PRIMER  OF  ART.     By  the  Hon.  John  Collier.     Illustrated. 

ISmo.     Is. 
COOK.— THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,   A  POPULAR  HANDBOOK  TO.      By 

Edward  T.  Cook,  with  a  preface  by  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  and  Selections 

from  his  Writings.     3d  Ed,     Cr.  Svo.     Half-morocco,  14s. 
*»*  Also  an  Edition  on  large  paper,  limited  to  250  copies.    2  vols.    Svo. 
DELAMOTTE.— A  BEGINNER'S  DRAWING  BOOK.      By  P.   H.   Delamotte, 

F.S.A.    Progressively  arranged.     New  Ed.,  improved.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
ELLIS.— SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE.      A    Handbook    for    Students    and 

Amateurs.    By  Tristram  J.  Ellis.     Illustrated  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 

and  the  Author.     New  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
GROVE.— A   DICTIONARY   OF  MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS,     a.d.    1450-18S9. 

Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.    In  four  vols.    Svo.    Price  21s.  each. 

Also  in  Parts. 

Parts    I.-XIV.,    Parts    XIX.-XXII.,    3s.    6d.    each.     Parts  XV.,   XVI.,   73. 

Parts  XVIL,  XVllI.,  7s.    Parts  XXIII.-XXV.  (Appendix),  93. 
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A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  ABOVE.     By  Mrs.  E.    Wodehouse.     8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

HUNT.— TALKS  ABOUT  ART.  By  William  Hunt.  With  a  Letter  from  Sir  J. 
E.  MiLLAis,  Bart.,  R.A.     Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

MELDOLA.— THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  theTechnical  College,  Finsbury.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

TAYLOR.— A  PRIMER  OF  PIANOFORTE-PLAYING.  By  Franklin  Taylor. 
Edit«d  by  Sir  Georoe  Grove.     ISmo.     Is. 

TAYLOR.— A  SYSTEM  OF  SIGHT-SINGING  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL  NOTATION  ;  based  on  the  Principle  of  Tonic  Relation,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Masters.  By  Sedley  Taylor. 
8vo.     5s.  net. 

TYRWHTTT.— OUR  SKETCHING  CLUB.  Letters  and  Studies  on  Landscape 
Art.  By  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  With  an  authorised  Reproduction 
of  the  Lessons  and  Woodcuts  in  Prof.  Ruskin's  "Elements  of  Drawing."  5th 
Ed.    Cr.  8vo.     7s,  6d, 
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ABBOTT.— BIBLE  LESSONS.     By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo.    4g.  6d. 
ABBOTT— RUSHBROOKE.— THE  COMMON  TRADITION  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS,  in  the  Text  of  the  Revised  Version.     By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.,  and  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
ARNOLD. — Works  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
A   BIBLE-READING    FOR    SCHOOLS,— THE     GREAT     PROPHECY    OF 
ISRAEL'S    RESTORATION    (Isaiah,    Chapters    xl.-lx^i.)       Arranged    and 
Edited  for  Young  Learners.     ISmo.     Is. 
ISAIAH  XL.-LXVI.     With  the  Shorter  Prophecies  allied  to  it.     Arranged  and 

Edited,  with  Notes.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 
ISAIAH  OF  JERUSALEM,  IN  THE  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  VERSION. 
With  Introduction,  Corrections  and  Notes.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

BENHAM.— A  COMPANION  TO  THE  LECTION ARY.  Being  a  Commentary  on 
the  Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days.  By  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

CASSEL.— MANUAL  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  ;  preceded  by 
a  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  D.  Cassel.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  H.  Lucas.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CHURCH.— STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

*CROSS.— BIBLE  READINGS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  PENTATEUCH  AND 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA.  By  Rev.  John  A.  Cross.  2d  Ed.,  enlarged, 
with  Notes.     Gl.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

DRUMMOND.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY.  By 
James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Slanchester  New  College, 
London.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

FARRAR.— Works  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  INTERPRETATION.    Bampton  Lectures,  1885.   8vo.   163. 
THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  BOOKS.    Being  Discourses  and  Notes  on  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament.     8vo.     14s. 

*GASKOIN.— THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  STORIES.  By  Mrs. 
Herman  Gaskoin.  Edited  with  Preface  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
18mo.  Is.  each.  Part  I. — Old  Testament  History.  Part  II. — New  Testa- 
ment. Part  III.— The  Apostles  :  St,  James  the  Great,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John  the  Divine. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  PSALTER.— Students'  Edition.  Beint;  an  Edition  of  "  The 
Psalms  chronologically  arranged,  by  Four  Friends,"  with  briefer  Notes.  18mo. 
33.  6d. 
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GREEK  TESTAMENT.— Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  Bishop 
Westcott  and  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort.    Two  Vols.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d.  each.     Vol. 
I.  The  Text.     Vol.  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix. 
SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  TEXT.     12mo.    Cloth,  43.  6d. ;  Roan,  red  edges,  5s.  6d. 

18mo.    Morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

•GREEK  TESTAMENT,  SCHOOL  READINGS  IN  THE.     Being  the  outline  of 

the  life  of  our  Lord,  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  additions  from  the  Text  of  the 

other  Evangelists.     Arranged  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 

Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

»THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW.     Being  the  Greek  Text  as 

revised  by  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Birkenhead  School.   Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK.     Being  the  Greek  Text  as  revised 

by  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  J. 

O.  F.  Murray,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.    Fcap.  Svo. 

[In  preparation. 
»THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.     Being  the  Greek  Text  as  revised 
by  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev. 
John  Bond,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
*THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Being  the  Greek  Text  as  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort.    With  Explanatory  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  the  Charterhouse.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
GWATKIN.— CHURCH  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.     By  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A.     Svo.  [In  pi'eparation. 

HARDWICK.— Works  by  Archdeacon  Hardwick. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     Middle  Age.     From  Gregory 
the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of  Luther.     Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Oxford.     With  4  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REFORMA- 
TION.    9th  Ed.     Edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
HOOLE.— THE  CLASSICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.   Considered 
as  a  proof  of  its  Genuineness,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Oldest  Authorities  used 
in  the  Formation  of  the  Canon.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 
JENNINGS    and   LOWE.  — THE    PSALMS,    WITH    INTRODUCTIONS    AND 
CRITICAL  NOTES.     By  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.  ;  assisted  in  parts  by  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M.A.     In  2  vols.     2d  Ed.,  revised.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d.  each. 
KIRKPATRICK.— THE    MINOR    PROPHETS.      Warburtonian    Lectures.      By 
Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick.  [In  preparation. 

THE  DIVINE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  the  same.    [In prep. 
KUENEN.— PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA:   An  Historico- Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch.     By  A.  Kuenen 
Translated  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A,    Svo.     14s. 
LIGHTFOOT.— Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Liohtfoot,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Durham. 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.    A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Dissertations.     10th  Ed.,  revised.     Svo.     12s. 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.     A  Revised  Text,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Dissertations.     9th  Ed.,  revised.     Svo.     12s. 
ST.  PAUL'S   EPISTLES  TO   THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO   PHILEMON.    A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.    Sth  Ed.,  revised. 
Svo.     12s. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.     Part  I.  ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ROME.     A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations.    2  vols.    Svo. 
32s 
the"  apostolic  FATHERS.      Part  II.     ST.  IGNATIUS— ST.  POLYCARP. 
Revised  Texts,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations. 
2d  Ed.     3  vols.     Svo.     48s. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.    Abridged  Edition.    With  short  Introductions, 

Greek  Text,  and  English  Translation.     Svo.     16s. 
ESSAYS  ON    THE   WORK    ENTITLED    "SUPERNATURAL    RELIGION." 
(Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review.)    Svo.     10s.  6d. 
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MACLEAR.— Works  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury. 
ELEMENTARY  THEOLOGICAL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

*A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  Map.  18mo. 
*A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  Map.  18mo. 
These  works  have  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  Author's  large  manuals. 
*A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  Maps.  18mo.  43.  6d. 
*A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  including  the  Connection 

of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     With  maps.     ISmo.     5s.  6d. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.         [In  the  Press. 
*AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.     ISmo.     23.  6d. 
*A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

ISmo.     Is.  6d. 
*A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE    CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.     With  Scripture  Proofs.     ISmo.     6d. 
*A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND  FIRST  COM- 
MUNION.    WITH  PRAYERS  AND  DEVOTIONS.     32mo.     2s. 

MAURICE.— THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND  THE  COMMAND- 
MENTS. To  which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  M.A.     ISmo.     Is. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA:  An  Historico  -  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  By  A.  Kubnen,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Leiden.    Translated  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.     Svo.     143. 

PROCTER.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Ration- 
ale of  its  Offices.     By  Rev.  F.  Procter.     18th  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

♦PROCTER  and  MACLEAR.— AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
BOOK  OF  COMilON  PRAYER.  Rearranged  and  supplemented  by  an  Ex- 
planation  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  By  Rev.  F. 
Procter  and  Rev.  Dr.  Maclear.  New  Edition,  containing  the  Communion 
Service  and  the  Confirmation  and  Baptismal  Offices.     ISmo.     2s.  6d, 

THE  PSALMS,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  By  Four  Friends.  New 
Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     OS.  net. 

THE  PSALMS,  WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES.  By  A.  C. 
Jennings,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  assisted  in  parts  by  W.  H.  Lowe, 
M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  In  2  vols.  2d  Ed., 
revised.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d.  each. 

RYLE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
By  Rev.  H.  E.  Ryle,  M.A.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     Cr.  Svo,  [In  preparation. 

SIMPSON.— AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
DURING  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES,  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  ENGLAND.    By  Rev.  William  Simpson,  MA.    7th  Ed.    Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

ST.  JAMES'  EPISTLE.— The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev. 
Joseph  Mayor,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London. 
Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

ST.  JOHN'S  EPISTLES.— The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays.  By  Right  Rev. 
B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.     2d  Ed.,  revised.    Svo.     12s.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES.— THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.     Edited  by  the 

Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaffi     5th  Ed,     Cr.  Svo.     73.  6d. 
THE  TWO  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS,  A  COMMENTARY  ON.     By 

the  late  Rev.  W.  Kay,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Leghs,  Essex.    Svo.    9s. 
THE    EPISTLE  TO   THE  GALATIANS.     Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.   J.   B. 

Lightfoot,  D.D.     10th  Ed.     Svo,     128. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  By  the  Same  Editor.  9th  Ed,  Svo,  123, 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS,  with  Translation,  Paraphrase,  and 

Notes  for  English  Readers,   By  the  Very  Rev,  C,  J,  Vadohan,  D.D.   Cr,  Svo.  53, 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO  PHILEMON,     By  the  Right 

Kev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.    8th  Ed.    Svo.    123, 
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THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  THE  COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILE- 
MON ;  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign 

Elements  in  the  Theology  of  these  Epistles.     By  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies, 

M.A.     Svo.    7s.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS,  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GREEK 

TEXT.    By  John  Eadie,  D.D,    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Young,  M.A.,  with  Preface 

by  Prof.  Cairns.     Svo.     12s. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.-In  Greek  and  English.    With  Critical  and 

Explanatory  Notes.     Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Rendall,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  ENGLISH  TEXT,  WITH  COMMENTARY.     By  the  same  Editor.     Cr. 

Svo.     7s.  6d. 
THE  GREEK  TEXT.    With  Notes  by  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  LlandafiF. 

Cr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
THE  GREEK  TEXT.    With  Notes  and   Essays  by  the  Right  Rev.   Bishop 

Westcott,  D.D.     Svo.     14s. 
VAUGHAN.— THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS.     Comprising  the  Church 

of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  of  the  World.     By  C.  J. 

Vaughan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaff.     New  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
WESTCOTT.— Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Durham. 
A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.     6th  Ed.     With 

Preface  on  "Supernatural  Religion,"    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 
INTRODUCTION  TO   THE    STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.     7th  Ed. 

Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.     A  Popular  Account  of  the  Collection  and 

Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Churches.     ISmo.    4s.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.    The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays. 

2d  Ed.,  revised.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays. 

Svo.     14s. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL.     Cr.  Svo.     Is.  6d. 
WESTCOTT    and    HORT.  — THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    IN    THE    ORIGINAL 

GREEK.     The  Text,  revised  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr. 

F.  J.  A.  HoRT.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d.  each.     Vol.    I.   Text.     Vol.   II. 

Introduction  and  Appendix. 
SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  TEXT.     12rao.     4s.  6d.;  Roan,  red  edges,  5s.  6d.     Fcap, 

Svo.     Morocco,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 
WRIGHT.— THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.    A  Critical  En- 
quiry.   By  Rev.  Arthur  Wright,  M  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College, 

Cambridge.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
WRIGHT.— THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK:  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  Words  and 

Phrases  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.     By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   2d  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     Cr.  Svo.     78.  6d. 
^YONGE.  — SCRIPTURE  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.     By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonoe.     In  Five  Vols.     Ex.  fcap.  Svo.     Is.  6d.  each.     With 

Comments.     3s.  6d.  each. 
First  Series. — Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.     Second  Series. — From  Joshua  to 

Solomon.    Third  Series. — The  Kings  and  the  Prophets.    Fourth  Series. 

—The  Gospel  Times.    Fifth  Series.— Apostolic  Times. 
ZECHARIAH— THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMENTARY  ON  ZECHARIAH, 

HEBREW  AND  LXX.    With  Excursus  on  Syllable-dividing,  Metheg,  Initial 

Dagesh,  and  Siman  Rapheh.     By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Svo.    10s.  6d. 
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Each  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


Volume  for  1884. 

Coniatning  792  pages,  with  428  Illustrations.     Price  -js.  6d. 

The  Volume  contains  the  following  Complete  Stories  and  Serials  : — 

The  Armourer's  'Prentices.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  An  Unsentimental  Journey 
through  Cornwall.  By  Mrs.  Craik.  Julia.  By  Walter  Besant.  How  I  be- 
came a  War  Correspondent.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  The  Story  of  a  Courtship. 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  etc. 


Volume  for  1885. 

Containing%\o  pages,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations.     Price  8j. 

The  Volume  contains  the  following  Complete  Stories  and  Serials  : — 

A  Family  Affair.  By  Hugh  Conway.  Girl  at  the  Gate.  By  Wilkie 
Collins.  The  Path  of  Duty.  By  Henry  James.  Schwartz.  By  D.  Christie 
Murray.  A  Ship  of  '49.  By  Bret  Harte.  That  Terrible  Man.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.  Interviewed  by  an  Emperor.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  In  the  Lion's 
Den.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Herring,"  etc. 


Volume  for  1886. 

Containing  832  pages,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations.     Price  %s. 

The  Volume  contains  the  following  Complete  Stories  and  Serials  : — 

Kiss  and  be  Friends.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Aunt 
RacheL  By  D.  Christie  Murray.  A  Garden  of  Memories.  By  Margaret 
Veley.  My  Friend  Jim.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Harry's  Inheritance.  By  Grant 
Allen.  Captain  Lackland.  By  Clementina  Black.  Witnessed  by  Two.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth.  The  Poetry  did  It.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Dr.  Barrere. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Mere  Suzanne.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  Days  with 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  pictures  by  Hugh  Thomson,  etc. 


Volume  for  1887. 

Containing  Z^'^  pages,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations.     Price  8*. 

The  Volume  contains  the  following  Complete  Stories  and  Serials  : — 

Marzio's  Crucifix.  By  F.  Marion  Cr.^wford.  A  Secret  Inheritance.  By  B. 
L.  Farjeon.  Jacquetta.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Herring."  Gerald.  By 
Stanley  J.  Weyman.  An  Unknown  Country.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman."  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Noel  Paton.  A  Siege  Baby.  By  J. 
S.  Winter.    Miss  Falkland.    By  Clementina  Black,  etc. 
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Volume  for  1888. 

Containing  832  pages,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations.    Price  85. 

Among  the  chief  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  the  following  Complete 

Stories  and  Serials  : — 

Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways.  By  W.  O.  Tristram.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  Railton  and  Hugh  Thomson.  The  Story  of  Jael.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Mehalah."  Lil :  a  Liverpool  Child.  By  Agnes  C.  Maitland.  The  Patagonia. 
Bv  Henry  James.  Family  Portraits.  By  S.  J.  Weyman.  The  Mediation  of 
Ralph  Hardelot.  By  Prof  W.  Minto.  That  Girl  in  Black.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  Glimpses  of  Old  English  Homes.  By  Elizabeth  Balch.  Pagodas, 
Auricles,  and  Umbrellas.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.  The  Magic  Fan.  By 
John  Strange  Winter. 


Volume  for  1889. 

Containing  <^oo  pages,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations.     Price  8j. 

Among  the  chief  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  the  following  Complete 

Stories  and  Serials  : — 

Sant'  narlo.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  The  House  of  the  Wolf.  By  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman.  Glimpses  Of  Old  English  Homes.  By  Elizabeth  Balch. 
One  Night— The  Better  Man.  By  Arthur  Paterson.  How  the  "Crayture" 
got  on  the  Strength.  And  other  Sketches.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  La  Belle 
Americaine.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Success.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 
Jenny  Harlowe.     By  W.  Glark  Russell. 


Volume  for  1890. 

Containing  <y:)0  pages,  with  nearly  550  Illustrations,     Price  Zs. 
Among  the  chief  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  the  following  Complete 

Stories  and  Serials  :— 
The  Ring  of  Amasis.  By  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  The  Glittering  Plain :  or,  the 
Land  of  Living  Men.  By  William  Morris.  The  Old  Brown  Mare.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.  My  Journey  to  Texas.  By  Arthur  Paterson.  A  Glimpse  of  Hlgh- 
clere  Castle— A  Glimpse  of  Osterley  Park.  By  Elizabeth  Balch.  For  the 
Cause.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  Morised.  By  the  Marchioness  of  Car- 
marthen. Overland  from  India.  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
K.G.I.E.  The  Doll's  House  and  After.  By  Walter  Besant.  La  Mulette, 
Anno  1814.     By  W,  Glark  Russell. 


Volume  for  1891. 

Containing  goo  pages,  and  about  500  Illustrations.     Price  Zs. 
Among  the  chief  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  the  following  Complete 

Stories  and  Serials  : — 
The  Witch  of  Prague.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  The  Wisdom  Tooth.  By 
D.  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  Wooden  Tony.  By  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford.  Two  Jealousies.  By  Alan  Adair.  Gentleman  Jim.  By  Mary 
Gaunt.  Harrow  School.  Winchester  College.  Fawsley  Park.  Ham  House. 
Westminster  Abbey.  Norwich.  The  New  Trade-Union  Movement;  Russo- 
Jewish  Immigrant.    Queen's  Private  Garden  at  Osborne. 
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